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News of the Week 


@ is certain now that the Government 
diverted from their policy of self-restraint in China. 
They are quite right, of course, to draw a clear distinction 





will not be 


between schemes of war and the obvious and elementary 
duty of procecting British nationals. The movements of 
ships and men are intended entirely for the latter purpose 
and do not carry the interpretation placed upon them by 
Naturally, the Cabinet has 
been much perturbed by what has been happening in 


some excitable newspapers. 


China and, above all, by the refusal of the Kuomintang 
so far to consider the sincere and generous proposals 
made to it. 
the past week. 


The Cabinet has met several times during 
The main danger is that self-defence 
might be transformed by some incident, not of our own 
secking, into a conflict 
extremely diflicult to keep on the right side of the line 
when the distinctions drawn are necessarily delicate 
and the actions of the Nationalists are incalculable. 

£ x * x 


with Cantonese troops. It is 


When we write the menace at Shanghai seems to be 
rather of such labour and mob troubles as the Bolshevist 
spirit stirs up all over Southern and Middle China than 
of the arrival of the Cantonese troops. The Shanghai 


War Lord, Sun Chuan-fang, has evidently checked the 


Kuomintang troops who have abandoned the whole of 
Chekiang. Meanwhile, doubt hoped 
that the local authorities at Shanghai will be able to secure 
themselves against domestic troubles, Great Britain— 
supported, we may hope, by the other Powers—must 
regard herself as responsible in the last resort for what we 
have just described as an elementary duty. It is for 
this reason that the first Cruiser Squadron has been ordered 
to Chinese Marines are being 
sent out in the Union Castle liners, ‘ Kinfauns Castle,’ 
and ‘ Kildonan Castle,’ specially requisitioned by the 
Government, 


though it is no 


waters and a thousand 


* * * * 


It is exasperating to reflect that the future should be 
so clouded and perilous just when it is plain to everybody 
in this country that all the difliculties could be settled if 
only prevailed. Great Britain is 
leading the way in a grand scheme of appeasement 


reason heroically 
which would get rid of all superfluous obligations imposed 
unequal Treaties.” If the 
Chinese table 
with the representatives of Great Britain and the United 
States they would find that there was a willingness to 


ee 


on the Chinese by the 


leaders were to sit round a to-morrow 


grant every point which they could reasonably demand, 
* . * + 

Everybody knows that in the past the West has driven 
hard bargains with China and in the matter of the 
opium trade, for example, conducted a policy of which 
we hay eno reason to be proud, In recent years, however, 
Great Britain exerted every effort to end the opium 
trade in China and was actually within sight of success 
when her labours were all thwarted by the intensification 
of the 
Jarge part of the motive for the British Government's 
Perhaps Mr. Chen, the 
committed 


civil war. The history of the past supplies a 


present conscientious policy, 


Cantonese Foreign Minister, is against his 
own wishes by the most unfortunate alliance into which 
with Moscow. At all 


events, he is beating the air when he denounces us for 


the Kuomintang has entered 


not doing what we are anxious to do. We have written 
further on this subject in our first leading article. 
* * x 4 
The relations of the United States with Mexico have 
hecome distinctly easier as the result of the announcement 
by the State Department that it is 
ready in principle to submit the dispute to arbitration. 


of Washington 


This step is the result of the pressure of public opinion. 
The correspondent of the Times says that there was a 
growing fecling in the American Press that Mr. Kellogg, 
the Secretary of State, had been ill-advised and maladroit ; 
and he adds that 
sensitive to newspaper criticism than that of President 
In the Senate on Wednesday the state of 
public opinion was described and approved by a Demo- 
Outside 

many 


ho Government has ever been more 


Coolidge. 


cratic senator who was supported by Mr. Borah. 


Congress a “round robin,” already signed by 
well-known public men, is being prepared urging the 
President to refer the Mexican dispute to The Hague 
Tribunal. As the Times correspondent says, American 
business may be predatory, and the State Department 
may, and often does, support it, but liberalism and kind- 
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liness are characteristics of the American people, and 
when their feelings are aroused they insist upon a 
correction of the faults committed. 

a * kK a 


On Tuesday at Delhi Lord Irwin opened the splendid 
Council House, and thus declared Delhi the new capital 
of India in reality as well as in name. It was a challenge 
to the architects of our generation to be asked to build 
a capital fit to carry on the tradition of the Moguls 
which made Delhi the seat of Government for all India. 
Truc, Dethi was the site of many cities which disappeared 
one after the other, perhaps because they bred disease. 
Still, Delhi is the Troy of India. Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
in the whole lay-out of the new city as well as in several 
buildings, and Sir Herbert Baker, in the Council House 
and the noble Secretariat, have indubitably shown their 
genius. 
English architects, but it has drunk deep of the Indian 
spirit. The Council House is to hold the two all-Indian 
Legislatures and the Chamber of Princes. 

* ’ * * 

When fourteen years ago the King commanded that 
Delhi should be the future capital of India, there was a 
great deal of criticism, partly on the ground of expense 
and partly on the ground that Calcutta ought not to be 
superseded. To-day it is universally admitted that 
owing to the cheaper land at Delhi scareely more money 
has been spent at Delhi than would in the long run 
have been spent in Caleutta. And there are to the good 
the original and majestic new buildings and the scheme 
of town-planning, which is a modei for a capital city. 
The Times correspondent at Delhi reports a leading 
Swarajist as being so overwhelmed by the impressiveness 
of the place and buildings that he exclaimed: “ If we 
had been sitting in this building last year there would 
have been no ‘ walk-out,’ for this great building means 
reality and permanence.” 

* * * * 

The Report of the Committee which was appointed to 
inquire into the Back Bay reclamation scheme at Bombay 
makes instructive but melancholy reading. The reclama- 
tion which was begun in 1920, when Sir George Lloyd 
had just become Governor, was designed to give Bombay 
room for expansion. The city is built upon a com- 
paratively narrow strip of land, and the sorrows of New 
York in that respect are in some ways more intense at 
Bombay because, whereas New York (being based on a 
rock) can scrape the skies, Bombay lics upon the unstable 
foundation of marshes. On the advice of Sir George 
Buchanan, a well-known engineer, an old scheme dating 
back to 1912 was revised, and he recalculated the cost 
in the light of changed conditions. He thought that 
it would be enough to add 10 per cent. to the original 
estimate. The Government of India added a further 
10 per cent, to this estimate in order to be on the safe 
side, but, even so, the estimate was wildly inaccurate. 

* * * * 


It is extraordinary that both the Governinent of 
Bombay and the Government of India, who examined 
the scheme, did not perceive that an addition of 20 per 
cent. to the original estimate was wholly inadequate. 
The cost of the appliances and material had almost 
trebled, and wages had doubled since 1912. And there 
were other sources of error. Sir George Buchanan 


calculated, for instance, that the dredger would deal 
with a certain quantity of material per hour on the 
assumption that the material to be dealt with was 
similar to that which had been dredged up elsewhere. 





The work is characteristically the work of 





As a matter of fact, the sea-bed in the new area was, 
quite a different composition. This error might hig, 
been detected at once, as the varying nature of 4 
sea-bed was described in the papers laid before 4), | 
Government of Bombay and the Government of Jpyq; 
but nobody noticed it. 


* +: * * 


When it was found that the work of reclamation y 
leading to nothing but disappointment, the optiniy 
of Bombay turned into gloom and suspicion which yy 
rumours of malpractices and dishonesty. Happily, the 
Report is able to declare that from first to last the 
was not a trace of dishonesty. Nevertheless, the careley. 
ness was amazing. The Report recommends that {| 
area to be reclaimed should be reduced by more thay , 
third, and that private contractors should be invited 
take over responsibility from the Governmental Develop. 
ment Directorate. The whole incident 
mark in the records of State management. 


places a bad 


ok ue “* * 


A new German Government has not yet been formed | 
There is still a deadlock of the parties. Herr Mary )y 
tried every combination within reason, but unsuccessfully 
He has not invited the Nationalists to help him beeayy 
they have of late been increasingly anti-Republi 
and pro-military. Recently Count Westarp, ¢ 
Nationalist leader, made an audaciously monarchi 
speech, and, although subsequent versions of the Speer! 
watered it down, Herr Marx feels himself probihited fro 
considering the possibility of relying on Nationalis 
support. Ilerr Marx had apparently hoped for a certain | 
degree of Nationalist toleration without actually takin 
Nationalists into his Cabinet, but Count Westarp has 
made it known that he would not lend himself to suc | 
a plan for a moment. As for Herr Marx’s hopes of mor 
help from the Socialists, he is thwarted in that directio 
by the unpopularity of the Reichswehr Minister, Hen 
Gessler. The business of forming a Government mighi 
become simpler if Herr Gessler would consider hims 
as no longer a candidate for oflice. But he is both uw: 
repentant and persistent. i 


* a * * 


The Municipality of Paris is to be congratulate 


on having finished the Boulevard Haussmann, a 
thus completed a work begun seventy years ago. 


Napoleon III chose well when he entrusted Haussina 
with the task of opening up the narrow and windiny | 
streets and letting in light and air. 
in advance of his times in his coneeption of tow 
planning. Any town-planner to-day might be pro 
indeed of having conceived the idea, not only of Haus- 
mann’s main boulevards, but of the Champs Elysee 
and the Bois de Boulogne. 


Ifaussmann was | 


« * 1% 


The movement of certain British trade unionists | 
bring about a united international trade 
Moscow as the predominant partner has once more 

checked. At the meeting of the General Council of th 
International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterd: 
last weck the voting went decisively against the British 
proposal for an unconditional conference with the Russia 
unions. Clearly the Continental trade unions will haw 
no part or lot in the Bolshevist policy of using the tradi 
unions as agents of revolution. Little more ought to be 
heard of this foolish proposal. The small chance that 
it might succeed was obliterated last year when Tomsky 
outraged the whole British Trade Union Congress 5) 
sending his insulting denunciation of the General Counel 
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4 message Which was described: by the Council as “ an 
— a . . . “.: y . op os 98 
olerable interference with British trade union affairs. 


* * * * 


jnt 


Since then other messages have been sent to England 
from Moscow informing the members of the General 
Council that they are cowards, traitors, Judases, slippery 
ecls, flunkies and what not. This invective ought to be 
extremely useful to those sensible Labour leaders who 
are trying harder than ever to purge the unions of Soviet 
They must be well aware that they have 
reached a parting of the ways. The choice is quite simply 
het ween Mr. Kirkwood, speaking at 
Kdinburgh on Friday, January 14th, left his audience 
in no doubt of the intention of himself and his friends. 
“We are not out for peace in industry but for war,” 
“The advocates of peace, the ‘men of good 


influence. 


peace and war, 


he said. 
will, are in comfortable circumstances.” 
a ok * * 
The notorious trial 1925, 
the “monkey trial,” at which Mr. Scopes, a school 


Tennessee of nick-named 
teacher, was fined a hundred dollars for introducing the 
into one of his lessons, has come on 
The 


not gone so far as to say that the 


Darwinian theory 
appeal before the Supreme Court of ‘Tennessec. 
Supreme Court has 
almost ineredible Tennessce law against the teaching 
of evolution is unconstitutional, but it has found that 
the Judge at the Dayton trial “ execeded his powers.” 
The maximum fine which the Judge could inflict upon 
Mr. Scopes was fifty dollars, unless a jury was sitting ; 
and at Dayton there was no jury. Presumably Mr. 
Scopes will have the fine or part of it remitted. But this 
will not by any means satisfy those who are moving 
against the Tennessee law. The case apparently will 
be fought up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
* ou me * 

Colonel Moore-Brabazon has resigned his position 
as Parliamentary Seeretary to the Ministry of Transport 
and apparently the Prime Minister does not intend to 
appoint a successor. This gives credibility to the report 
The 


movement for abolition has reecived indirectly powerful 


that the Ministry of Transport will be abolished. 


support from the Times, which in a leading article last 
Saturday appealed to the Prime Minister to overhaul 
the personnel of the Government instead of waiting for 
posts to fall vacant. There is no lack of very promising 
material in the Unionist Party and it is generally felt that 
two or three Ministers have failed to justify their sclection. 
* a at co 
had 


instance, would have been promoted long ago. 


If merit counted Colonel Moore-Brabazon, for 
He 
the gain to commerce is 
aloss to polities. His speeches on the Electricity Bill were 
admirable performances, marked by wide and accurate 
It is 
thought that since the Electricity Bill has been passed 
other Departments might easily carry on the remaining 
duties of the Ministry of Transport. The Ministry of 
Health, which is in close contact with the local authorities, 
might look after the roads and a Transport Department 
of the Board of Trade might do the rest. 
** x * a 

The latest pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Health 

on Cancer, which is entitled ‘* Dict and Cancer,” contains 


retires into commercial life ; 


information and excellently clear arrangement. 


a study of the incidence of cancer among the members 
of 


] ° » 
Whether cancer is as common among a class of persons 


certain religious orders. The point was to inquire 
Who live frugally, and in some cases are vegetarians, as 
It is among other classes. The conclusion of the inquirers 
Ils that the belief that people who eat little or no meat 


! . . . 
aid who lead simple and regular lives are more free 





than others from cancer cannot. be substantiated on the 
evidence collected. It is admitted that the inquiry was 
of its nature inconclusive ; but, at all events, the inquiry 
helps to show how little reliance can be placed on the 
glib assertions that this or that sort of food is the actual 
cause of cancer. 
# s * * 

a letter to the Times 
which is soon to be on 


Professor John Garstang in 
has described the Jerash Head 
view at the British Museum. 
which has an obvious aflinity with the classical Asclepius, 
was discovered at the door of an early Christian Church 
at Jerash in 


This piece of sculpture, 


Circumstances indicate 
that it had been sect up there in the fourth or fifth century. 
It had been modified and retouched in such a way as to 
suggest that it was regarded as a portrait of Christ. 
The hair over the forehead was cut back ; 
added to the eyes, and apparently the eyelids and mouth 
were reworked to 
expression, Professor Garstang thinks it probable that 


Trans-Jordania, 


pupils were 


produce a pensive and suffering 
the community of Jerash set up the head as corresponding 
But 
was their conception an ideal or was it based upon a local 
tradition about Christ’s 


to their conception of the Man of Sorrows. if so, 


features ? 
x * * # 

The Rugby match between England and Wales at 
Twickenham last Saturday was a gallant affair. Wales 
hoped to upset the formidable Twickenham tradition 
by at last defeating England on her own ground. She 
was not far from doing it, but the luck, on the whole, 
was against her. 


She lost a forward carly in the game. 


Wales had more youth, England much more ex: 


nee, 
and the English captain, Mr. Corbett, was merciless, 
not only in making use of natural opportunities, but in 

For the first time a football match 
The narrative the 
announcer was more or less interrupted by the cheers 


creating situations, 


was broadcast. improvised of 
and ejaculations of the 50,000 spectators, but it was 
very informing and undeniably realistic. This kind of 
broadcasting has come to stay. 


ig 
* * * * 

of should 

certainly add to their collection the astonishing experience 

of the German Minister in Afghanistan, who has bought 


Collectors strange diplomatic incidents 


a German woman in the open market in order to prevent 
her from becoming a slave. A few years ago this young 
met Afghan merchant in Germany and 
married him. The couple lived in Afghanistan till her 


woman an 


husband’s death. The woman then discovered, to her 
amazement, that she had become the property of her 
brother-in-law. The brother-in-law, wishing “ to realize,’ 
offered her to the highest bidder. The German Legation 
intervened in vain. At last the Minister was compelled 
to buy her in the open market. It is said that the price 
This may be flattering to Germany, but, on 


> 


was high. 
the other hand, it is possible that the price was forced 
up against the foreigner. No doubt all the tricks of 
the trade are known at auctions in Afghanistan. Pedants 
may now ask whether the Minister has committed an 
unconstitutional act in buying a human being. Will not 
some writer of a libretto for a light opera cast his eye 


over this alluring story ? 


# * * * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 101%; ; on Wednesday week 100 jj ; 
101;;. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88 ; 
on Wednesday week 86}; a 87]. 
Loan (3) per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; ; 
week 75[; a year ago 7T5]j. 


a year ago 


year ago Conversion 


on Wednesday 
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HE British policy in regard to China set forth in 
the Memorandum of December 18th would be a 
credit to any country. It was frank, well argued and 
magnanimous; it proved that Great Britain had no 
object whatever except to trade peacefully with the 
Chinese people and to secure for British residents in 
China such protection for life and property as they 
have an indubitable right to expect in any country 
which calls itself civilized. It is being said here by 
many partisans of a policy of the “ strong hand ” that 
our Foreign Office has already failed; that we have 
meekly put up with a rebuff; that we have lost all 
the prestige which we had amassed as the result of 
firmness in previous generations; and that if we do 
not wish for material as well as moral loss, we had 
better revert at once to a policy expressed in terms of 
ships and men. 

We believe these complaints to be entirely unjustified. 
If there is any reality in Chinese nationalism—and there 
certainly is—we shall have to deal with it rationally 
and on fair terms sooner or later. Therefore, the sooner 
the better. There is a ferment of new ideas in old bottles 
throughout the East; China is only going the way of 
India and Turkey. The present British Government 
have been extraordinarily suecessful in meeting the new 
conditions in many parts of the world. It was said 
that if we were not ready to back up our words with 
flects and armies, we could do nothing whatever, but the 
fact is that somehow or other we have accomplished a 
great deal by reason and moral authority. There is no 
reason to think that our policy in China will not yield 
another honourable solution to add to the growing list. 

At all events, if our policy is right, it cannot be wrong 
to give it a fair trial. The only thing that would be 
wrong would be to reverse it in answer to clamour. 
So far the signs—although there is, of course, much to 
cause deep anxicty and vexation--are not at all 
unfavourable. So far from the retirement from the 
Hankow Concession being a British “ reverse,” it was, 
to our thinking, a suceess of a kind that will win a 
place in history. The British defenders of the Con- 
cession were not strong enough to protect all the British 
residents in Hankow, and they were carefully instructed 
that they must refrain from firing upon the Chinese 
mob or Chinese soldiers. Such an order demanded a 
wonderful exhibition of pluck and endurance. For 
hours the Marines, bluejackets and British volunteers 
exposed themselves to a shower of missiles, by which 
many nasty injuries were inflicted. The utmost retalia- 
tion the defenders allowed themselves was the use of 
their fists. Their firearms had been laid aside. The 
consequence was that the riot ended quicker than would 
have been possible if there had been regular fighting, 
and, above all, the dreaded reprisals against defenceless 
foreigners were not provoked, 

Again, when Mr. Eugene Chen tried to restore the 
business life of Hankow, the British merchants were 
able to teach him a salutary lesson. They pointed out 
that they could not possibly reopen the banks and 
houses of business unless they were secured against 
another outburst of mob violence. Suppose the defenders 
of the Concession had used their firearms and many 
Chinese had been killed, Mr. Chen would simply have 
used the facts for inflaming his followers against a fresh 
act of British * Imperialism.” As it was, he was quietly 


but irresistibly compelled to recognize that China, like 
other countries, lives on its trade and cannot get on 


British Policy and the Chinese 





without it. The whole incident was the best proof that 
Mr. Chen has yet encountered that the ways of coneilig, | 
tion are the only real hope for China, and that the policy 
inspired from Moscow of hitting Great Britain anywher 
and anyhow by wrecking and destroying spells disaster, 

In time these facts will sink in, but, of course, We 
must give them time. The diabolical promptings « 
the Soviet are still powerful. It is notoriously difficult 
to overtake a lie, but it will gradually become know, | 
even to the Chinese that during these past two yeas 
while Great Britain has been denounced as the arch. 
enemy and as the peculiar champion of “ Imperialism,” 
she was really arguing with the Powers in favour of 








a generous and progressive policy of renunciation in 


China. 
It is certain that the British Government mean 
continue along their present lines, but here it mys 


be pointed out that the problem of Shanghai is yer 
different from that of Hankow. At Hankow circum, | 
stances were in command. Even if the use of force hai 
been desirable—which it was not— it would have bee 
under the conditions an ineffectual, 
mischievous, argument. It is not at all 
however, that the foreign residents in Shanghai, the 
commercial capital of China, should wait with folded 
arms to see whether the disciples of Bolshevism meay 
to inflict upon that great and rich city a large-scale 
reproduction of the Hankow rioting. Happily, it is not 
for Great Britain exclusively to The _ head 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council is an American. 
The hope of the British Government, so far as y 
understand the matter, is that the volunteer forces of 


and therefore q | 


desirabl : 


decide. 


Shanghai will be able to keep local disorder at 
arm’s length. The right of self-defence against mob 
violence is inalienable. There must be no confusion 


between this right and the unwise argument that the 
Cantonese Government would be all the more amenabk 
if they were treated to a little blood-letting by ships 
In fine, the policy is, 
the 

secondly, to rely 





and troops in the old manner. 
first, to any conflict with 
engaged in the Chinese civil war ; 
tentatively on Shanghai being able to look after its | 
but, thirdly, to hay 
enough ships near by and ready with landing partie | 


I 


avoid Various armies 


own safety from mob violence ; 


if the peril at Shanghai should become worse than if 
seems likely to be. 

Probably outside help will not be required unless th 
Cantonese troops cnter the city. It is impossible, o 
course, to predict what may happen in that event. 
We should then be face to face with the embarrassing 
situation that we avoid— direct conflict with 
one of the Chinese Obviously Great Britain 
ought not to be required to bear the whole responsibility 
of such a_ delicate with all 
odium. It is sincerely to be hoped, therefore, that 
before the danger becomes imminent there will be some 
agreement among the Powers in the sense that, if tht 
mere necessary business of self-defence is transformed 
by circumstances into a “state of war,” the Powers 
should act together and not impede one another. Pat 
ticularly we hope for the co-operation of the United 
States. 

In the meantime, no doubt, further efforts are being 
made to convince the Cantonese Government of what 3 
the simple truth—that Great Britain is anxious to g° 
very far indeed along the road of conciliation, but that 
she cannot give what she is ready to give if she is met 


wish to 
armies. 


situation, its contingent 
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and 


with violence, intrigue. Mr. Chen is 


obviously impatient because Great Britain does not 


unreason 


recognize the Kuomintang ‘as having established its 
title to rule all China. Yet as we write it is 
stated that the Cantonese troops have been checked 
py the loss of the whole province of Chekiang. How 
foolish we should look if we recognized the Govern- 
ment at Hankow as the real Chinese Government, and 
found after a few weeks or months that it had been 


The Crisis in 


even 


i“ lay newspapers have been discussing at 
considerable length the revision of the Prayer 
Rook, and some of them have announced that the 


approaching crisis Is one from which the Chureh can 
scarcely be expected to recover. The crisis which will 
he revealed when the Bishops have finished the final 
revision upon which they are now engaged will, no 
doubt, be serious, but the Church has weathered crises 
(affecting 
as the present one, and for our part we expect that 


both doctrine and administration) as grave 


she will weather this storm, too. The Church of 
England, more than any other institution, has been 
aided again and again by the British genius for 


All one can say is that, if she is not aided 
the next 


tolerance. 


in this way during few months, there will be 


a distressing proof that the gift of tolerance is less 
potent than it was. 

There is se much misunderstanding about the pro- 
longed process of revision that it may be as well to 
put on record once more the various stages. First, 
the House of Clergy and the Tlouse of Laity in’ the 


Church Assembly drew up a revised Book of Common 
Prayer which is to be a permitted alternative to the 
The Bishops, last week and this week, 
their 
final revision will be placed before the Church Assembly. 


existing Book. 


have been reviewing that work of revision, and 


The Church Assembly must pass it or reject it as it 


stands. If it is passed, it will be referred to the Con- 
of Canterbury York for 
The next step will be for the Ecclesiastical Committee 


vocations and ratification. 
of Parliament to consider it as a Measure submitted to 
Parliament. They will make a report on it to Parlia- 
ment, though they will have no power to amend it, 
and when the Report has been circulated the Church 
Assembly will be able, if it so desires, to withdraw the 
Measure. Last of all, when the Measure comes before 
Parliament, Parliament will pass a resolution merely 
accepting or rejecting it. 

The real controversy within the Church has revolved 
Men of various shades 
of opinion have disputed as to whether the modern 
language which it has been proposed should take the 
place of archaic phrases in various parts of the Prayer 


round the Communion Service. 


Book was appropriate; they have disputed as to the 
necessity of excisions and as to the value of additions ; 
but none of these things has deeply moved them because 


they were not matters of doctrine. When the Com- 
munion Service was tackled, it became clear that it 
contains or implies teaching which is regarded as 
complete and untouchable by those who are called 
Evangelicals or Protestants, and as inadequate by 
those who are called Anglo-Catholics. Some repre- 


sentatives of both these parties are taiking as though 
secession the Church would be preferable to a 
rejection of their own point of view. 


from 


Ls al . . 
The ideal solution, no doubt, would be that such a 
Tevision should be agreed upon as would gradually, and 





overthrown! Whoever was the new ruler would accuse 
us of having helped his enemies, and we should have 
no answer to make. All we are waiting for is suflicient 
proof that the Cantonese Government is actually what 
But Mr. Chen would well to 
reflect that one of the surest proofs of supremacy is 
not only the power to control mobs, but the moral 
strength which enables Governments to place reason 
above sabotage. 


the Church 


it professes to be. do 


on its merits, supersede the existing Prayer Book. 
There would then be but a single Prayer Book for the 
whole Church. This solution would be in the direct 


line of Chureh practice ; the revision of 1927 would take 
its place with the revisions of 1549, 1552 and 1662. 
The use of an alternative Prayer Book is a makeshift 
concession to necessity. At present anybody can enter 
a church and know with reasonable certainty what is 
happening, for a single Prayer Book is used by all. 
Still, it must be admitted that 
be bridged before the Church can be satisfied with a 
single Book. There is 
indiscipline in the Church. 
ments and practices in the Communion Service which 


there is a wide gulf to 


now a deplorable amount of 
Some Bishops allow’ vest- 
are disallowed by other Bishops; and some clergy do 
what they like, whether they have the consent of their 
Bishop or not, 

Consider, for example, the practice of reserving the 
the of 


reservation, 


consecrated elements. The sixth rubric at end 


the Communion Service explicitly forbids 
It says that if any of the bread and wine remains after 
shall he of the Church 
but shall be reverently eaten and drunk there and then, 
Yet 
for it on the ground of convenience. 
there many 
to the 
Some clergy, however, put reservation to quite a different 


the service, it not carried out 


reservation is common. <A great deal may be said 
Very hard pressed 
find it 


pe rsons, 


clergy —and are such nowadays 


convenient reserve elements for sick 
use, and desire that the elements shall be used as an object 
of adoration, thus approximating to the Roman services 
of Benediction and Exposition. The Evangelicals think 
that any form of reservation is the thin end of the wedge. 

Very likely the real test of strength will come in 
Parliament, and not in the Church or 
Convocation. Many Evangelicals pro- 
hibition of reservation must be absolute, 
warning Members of Parliament what 
them. The Anglo-Catholics reply that what they want 
is only a revised version of the primitive Eastern Liturgy, 
which ought not to horrify 


Assembly 
that the 
and have been 


say 


is expected of 


anybody, since even the 


present Communion Service reproduces one or two 
unprimitive features of the Roman Mass. It would 
seem that permission to reserve the Sacrament only 
for sick persons would meet the case. That would be 


merely in accordance with what is already a widespread 
habit. 

The real point to insist upon is that the ideal of a 
embracing all except 
to 
with the willing consent of the contestants, override all 


national, comprehensive Church 


those who definitely desire not conform—should, 


doctvinal differences. Anglo-Catholics should remember 
that there is no greater danger than that the Church 
may be crippled. Evangelicals should remember that 
even the Elizabethan settlement, in spite of its. tre- 


mendous importance (which, for our part, we fully 
admit), would become a fetish if it lost that compre- 
hending spirit which was its greatest glory. What we 
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fear more than anything else is not that the Church 
may be weakened by the secession of a party, or a 
section of a party, but that a majority of the Church, 
dissatisfied, though for very different reasons, with the 
control of Parliament, may come to believe that dis- 
establishment is a thing to be desired. 

When the Spectator sent a questionnaire to a repre- 
sentative number of the clergy, we found that, though 
the vast majority stood by the principles of the 
Reformation, even among them there was a_ certain 
fecling that disestablishment might not be a bad thing. 
Then, it was thought, the Church could govern herself 
as she thought fit, without all the misunderstandings 
of lay control. But this point of view was evidently 
adopted purely with reference to the Church and without 
consideration for the State. It is for the good of the 
State, much more than for the good of the Church, 





—— 





that we desire the continuance of the Establishmey | 
It is very important that the State in all its dealing 
should definitely associate itself with Christian principle, 
as it clearly does by means of the Establishment. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that, if the Chure | 
has become weary of Parliament, Parliament may behay, | 
in a tiresome or arbitrary way because it has becoy, 
weary of theological faction. The greatest of all seryieg 
which the Church ean render to herself and to the peopl: | 
of this country, and the noblest lesson she can teae) | 
is to show that she can live as a peaceful family should 
containing many different shades of belicf and a varigy | 
ritual, but not pressing any differences so far as to brea | 
up the family. On this subject the Preface to th 
Prayer Book written in 1662 is well worth rereading, 
It is a magnificent instance of the tolerant and compre 
hending spirit. 






The Welcome of an Inn 


‘i Spectator is wholcheartedly in support of the 

“Come to Britain” movement. It regards it as 
politically, socially and economically of the highest 
importance. But the traveller will not come to Britain 
unless there is a comfortable room and a good dinner 
waiting to welcome him. Therefore any scheme for giving 
us better inns and more of them, better rooms, and better 
dinners cannot fail to interest us. For this reason we 
welcome a little book by Mr. Charles G. Harper* which 
has just been published. 

It is in form a reasoned catalogue of the Inns of England, 
compiled with a keen eye to betterment when required. 
Mr. Harper throws a good deal of light upon the strange 
and lamentable fact that up till a hundred and ten, or 
even a hundred and twenty, years ago we had the best 
inns in the world, whether for historic charm or for all 
the comforts and amenities which make up the welcome 
of an inn. The great posting houses often gave splendid 
evidence of the enterprise of those who owned them. 
The old inn-keepers did not hesitate to employ architects 
like Adam to add to their accommodation. As Mr. 
Harper notes, there is to-day at Shrewsbury an assembly 
room built and decorated by Robert Adam which once 
provided the dancing room for the guests of a great inn. 

The writer remembers something of the same kind in 
the remains of a noble old coaching inn high up on a 
spur of Mendip. Here two great roads crossed, and it 
was convenient to have a good inn so that the people 
coming up from South Wales and so forth might alight 
at the Somersetshire house, stay a night, and catch a 
coach next day possibly to Scotland and the North, or, 
again, to London and the South. One danced in an 
octagonal room which the men of the former gencration 
used to explain to us was merely the card room of the 
assembly room of the posting house —the place where 
the dowagers of both sexes played whist while the young 
people minuetted, quadrilled, waltzed, and flew to the 
rule of * Hands across anc up the middle.” 

Why did the standard of comfort, especially in the 
matter of food, fall so low in the country inns that it 
now appears wellnigh incapable of revival? Un- 
doubtedly, as we can see from accounts in Dickens’ carly 
novels, and from the references in Dr. Johnson, Miss 
Austen’s letters, and a hundred other places, the posting 
houses provided most execllent food, and food not merely 
of the “ rough plenty ~ order, but well cooked dishes in 
great variety. 


Central House, Kingsway, London. 3s.) 





Mr. Harper gives an instance of an old inn near thy 
site of Fotheringay Castle, which actually holds with; 
it the great staircase of the demolished building. — Thes 
stairs were pressed by the fect of Mary Queen of Scots, 
when, after she had heard the Judgment of the cour 
that tried her, she went to prepare for her execution, | 
In a minor degree there is plenty of romance to be got 
out of the beautiful mediaeval inn built by the Abbots 
of Glastonbury to acconunodate the humbler visitor 
to their famous Western shrine—the shrine wher 
St. Joseph of Arithmathaea planted the Glastonbury 
thorn. Clearly, what ought to be done is to preserve asa 
part of our national heritage the historic inns of the | 
British Islands, and to make them once more able to} 
win the praise bestowed by Macaulay in the famous | 
passages of his History of England. Ue tells us there of 
the great part played during the seventeenth and | 
eighteenth eenturies by the English inas, and of their 
civilizing influence. 

The historic traditions of an inn, 
possibly be a substitute for good beds and good dinners. 
What we should like to see, and what we feel sure might 
be done if the matter were handled by a good organizer, 
is the formation of a syndicate which would buy up th 
best of these British roadside*inns which are attractiv 
of themselves, and then by additions and internal, but 
not external, improvements of the old structures, make | 
them places where the historic charm could be revived 
under proper conditions. The inns should, of course, 
all be raised to a good level of modern accommodation 
in the way of bathrooms and other such amenities. 
Further, there should be a proper standard in the matter 
of food. In other words, the syndicate should be able 
to advertise, and should advertise, their property as 
part of the “Come to Britain” movement. Just as 
that movement will, no doubt, advertise tours to see 
Prehistoric England, Roman England, the England ol 
the Abbeys, the England of the Great Country Houses, 
the England of our Ancient Universities and Schools, 
and the England of unspoilt Villages and Farms, s0 
the syndicate would advertise as one of the inducements 
to come to Britain her picturesque and historic roadside 


howe er, Cannot 


inns. 

We cannot doubt for a moment that such a scheme 
would be good business, not merely in the inns, but 
for the country as a whole. The railways, the shipping 
companies, the motor ear interests whether in sale 
hire, the motor ‘bus companies, the shopkeepers in the 
centres, and all the hotels in London and at the 
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chief ports would benefit by the additional people who 
would come to England, and remain there often for 
many weeks if they were sure of the welcome of the 
country inns during their explorations, and that the 
welcome would not mean frowsty bedrooms and bad 
food, but an assured accommodation of good quality. 
That being so, we think that the various interests we 
have named ought each of them be prepared to put 
up considerable sums of money to form the syndicate 
for purchasing and improving, let us say, five hundred 
historic inns throughout England. The money, would 
not have to be sunk. The interests concerned would 
take shares in the syndicate, and under 
ment they ought to be quite sure of a good dividend on 


decent manage- 


Imperial 
II.—The Policy 


[Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., continues the discussion he 
began lasi weck on Empire Marketing.—K.v. Svectator.]} 


pen 


which has already been mentioned, is the necessity for 


price stabilization, 
The first, 


ng with the question of 
considerations present themselves. 
orvanizing the Empire as a single an¢ 
economic unit. The 
scientifically, with adequate reserves, the food supplies 
which vital to our The third, the 


necessity. for preserving our own farmers as far a 


1 self-supporting 
second, the necessity for organizing 
ire existence, 
Ss 
possible from fluctuating prices over w hich they have 
control, and which have been primarily 
for the 
condition in which it finds itself to-day. 
At the present time there is a world tendency away 
from unfettered competition and towards combination, 


itie or no 


responsiblc reducing agriculture to parlous 


‘Socialism’? in one generally accepted sense 


abused term, for it does not involve State 
merely a recognition, by preduccers in 


This is not 
of that much 
owint rship. It is 
the basic industries, of the fact that the economic 
doctrine of laissez-faire involving cut-throat competition, 
which was peculiarly suited to the period of expansion 
and development during the nineteenth century, produces 
chaos and anarchy when applied to modern conditions, 


Atiempts are being made to control both the volume 


of production, and prices, simply because the producer 
can no longer afford to aliow himself to be bedevilled 
at every turn by violent fluctuations. He wants to be 
ible to contract ahead, and he wants to know more or 
less what sort of price he is going to get, otherwise he 
inply cannot carry on. Ina word, he wants stability— 
the watchword of the present era. 


Th nation of the European Steel Cartel is a recent 

development of this policy. And a similar trend is 

I found in the widespread movement towards 

it is known in the United States of America as 
orderh rketing.” 

i] space adequately to deal with the 

markabl expansion of co-operative marketing 

years; the annual value of produce 

ted through centralized co-operative associations 

the United States alone exceeds 2,200 million dollars. 

But on n must be made of the development of 


K pools and eombines which has already taken 

e Empire. To take Australia first. The 

ealth Government has adopted the principle 
organization for export, and Acts have 

np mstituting a Commonwealth Dairy Export 


‘ of Board and a Commonwealth Dried Fruit Export 





their stock, and ample security for their capital, since 
they would possess very valuable assets in the houses 
purchased, 

Further, we think that a good case might be made 
out for the Government guaranteeing the interest on 
a portion of the money required for a period of five or 
SIX years. 

We have no doubt that, if Mr. Arthur Samuel turned 
his attention to the matter, he could devise a means for 


carrying our proposal out. Obviously, it is useless to 


invite people to come to England unless we are 
sure that they will have here the weleome every 
traveller from the New World desires and has a 


right to expect. 


Trade 


of Stabilization 


Control Board. There are, further, 
representing Victoria, South Australia and New South 
Wales, and Western Australia, in respect of each of 
which there is established a Wheat Board responsible 


three wheat pools, 


for the purchase, collection, storage, financing, shipping 


and marketing of the grain. These pools are not at 
present compulsory, but the purchasing agents are under 
the control of the State Governments concerned. The 


grain exported to the United Kingdom is distributed by 
special agents in London. 

Tin the wheat in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, culminating in the 
formation of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 


Canada srowth of farmers’ pools 


Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg, is a fascinating story. 
The formation of these organizations facilitated 
in the initial stages by the assistance they received 
from the State, the provinces advancing 85 per cent. of 
the share capital required on particularly favourable 
terms. Eight of the chartered Canadian Banks agreed 


to provide 25 million dollars for the purpose of financing 
the inter-provincial wheat pool. 


was 


“ 


New Zealand has gone farthest of all, the meat, 
dairying, and fruit trades, each possessing statutory 
control boards, vested with large powers by the State. 
The meat board has been functioning longest, and has 
proved very successful. It of five persons 
elected by the meat producers, two appointed by the 
Government, and one appointed by the stock and station 
agents, and its present activities are mainly concerned 
with the control and inspection of the system of grading 
and with the regulation of shipments. 


consists 


The methods by which these organizations have been 
developed vary. In every Dominion State 
involving legislation, or financial assistance, or both, 
taken in respect of some of them. But the 
objective is the same in the stabilization of 
prices, by ensuring a steady flow of produce to market 
and by creating, if necessary, an artificial lag in economic 
changes so as to give time for social and psychologica] 
adjustments to be made both by producers and con- 
sumers, or, if the changes are only temporary, to 
eliminate them altogether. 

Great Britain therefore finds herself to-day confronted 
not only with a decaying agricultural industry, due to 
fluctuating prices over which she has no control, but with 


action, 


has been 
all cases 


a rapidly expanding growth of combinations and pools 
amongst producers overseas which have not only proved 
to be highly successful in action, but which increasingly 
And the question arises, 


dominate her home markets. 
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can we afford to allow a state of affairs to continue here 
which may benelit a few speculative middlemen but 
which, by reducing the marketing of agricultural produce 
in this country to a condition of chaos, jeopardizes the 
food supplies on which we depend for our very existence ? 
One thing is clear. The only method by which prices 
stabilized and an even flow of 
produce maintained (a) into this country, and ()) to 
British markets, is by the application of the principle 
of centralization to the importing machinery. The 
atguments against State trading are obvious and have 
been well summarized in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Prices (paragraphs 320-333). But the 
control of imports through a statutory body would not 
involve ‘‘ State trading ” in the generally accepted sense 
of the term. The basis of any scheme designed to reduce 
fluctuations by averaging out prices over a period must 
be the principle of insurance, and the co-operation of the 
producers’ pools in the Dominions is essential if it is 


can be agricultural 


to succeed. 

An Imperial Wheat Pool might, in the first instance, 
be set up, with a guarantee of interest and capital up 
to a fixed amount by the British, Canadian and Australian 
Governments. 
regulate the flow of supplies to the market and thus 
steady prices by building up a wheat reserve in years of 
plenty and unloading it in years of shortage. For this 
purpose the storage of wheat in granaries either in this 


The objective of the Pool would be to 


country er in the Dominions, or both, would be necessary. 
In this connexion even comparatively small reserves, 
involving a carry-over in bumper years of not more than 
10 per cent. of the total Canadian and Australian harvests, 
would have an enormous effect in stabilizing prices. 
The transactions of the Pool could be 
financed without difficulty by British and Dominion 
banks, for it would act only as a kind of reserve central 
institution, not intervening in the market unless prices 
fell unduly low or were forced up too high by speculative 


commercial 


operations. 

was oullined by 
Australia, at the 
After emphasizing 


A much more ambitious scheme 
Mr. Bruee, the Prime Minister of 
Imperial Economie Conference of 1923. 
the importance, for strategical purposes, of an Imperial 
wheat the 
National Purchase Corporation to control all foreign 
supplies of wheat and meat for this country, and also 
certain national reserves of these commodities. Under 
British left entirely 
free to market his produce as he chose, and the Dominion 


reserve, he advocated establishment of a 


this scheme the farmer would be 
farmer would also have free access to our markets, so 
long as the volume of forcign produce was sullicient to 
allow of the stabilization of prices through its control. 
Thus the control would be limited at the outset to a 
certain phase of wholesale business, and would apply 
only to foreign goods, 

A scheme of this character would enable us to obtain 
reciprocal advantages from the Dominions in respect of 
our manufactured goods, and would therefore be a great 
step in the dircetion of the goal, now desired by so 
many —Imperial free trade. It need not be feared that 
a centralized marketing board would hold prices too 
high, because high prices inevitably increase production, 
and supply and demand must ultimately equate. 
Similarly, the Royal Commission — on Prices 
reported that unremunerative prices result in a decrease 


Food 


of production, and subsequent high prices. 

The problem is one of cnormous complexity and 
difficulty. It would probably be thought more advisable 
to institute a Wheat Import Control Board 


extending the system to meat. There are to-day indica- 


before 





a ie 









tions, noted by the Food Commission, of the formatig, 
in the near future of a milling combine. The directorgs, t 
of this body might well form the basis of a statutoy 
board, working within limits laid down by, and unde! 
gencral instructions from, the Government, but. fre | 
from its direct financial and administrative control, Ay | 
I would plead for, at this juncture, is that the who | 
question should receive the consideration to which iF 






importance entitles it. The experience and activities g 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies during thy 
War should be subjected to meticulous examination, 
The opinions of the Dominions will have to be sought, 
and their co-operation obtained before any scheme ey 
be made effective. In addition to the political objections 
there are technical difficulties connected with buying 
and selling on so large a scale, and the degree of tisk 
Let all these factors hy 
the subject of impartial investigation. But, above al 
let the question be kept clear of party politics. If iti 
used simply as a pawn in the party. game, it will 
killed at birth. It is the duty of any Government t 
observe world economic tendencies, and then to confor 


scieaial tel niente ce neil 


involved by errors of judgment. 


to them, shaping them as far as possible in the interest 
of the community as a whole. The present tenden 
towards combination and organization within large units | 
has no connexion with the Socialism or the individualisy | 
so ardently preached by many politicians in this country, 
which, in turn, have no connexion with reality. And th 
economic consolidation of the British Empire is to 
important a matter to be made the sport of purely 
party propagandists, 

Rosertr Boornpy, 


. . } 

War Against Rheumatism | 
reckoned the 
We rightly | 
discuss and fight those dread diseases, but we wrongly 
neglect the cause which is chiefly responsible for heart 


YOT cancer nor tuberculosis must be 
1 chief cause of death in our country. 


disease, the deadliest of all. That cause is rheumatism, | 
recently studied in very thorough fashion by a committee 
of the British Medical Association, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Humphry Rolleston. 

We must try to define our terms. 
to the flow of something -a rheum, as our forefathers used 
tosay. The word is absurdly misapplied to a large variety 


Rheumatism refers 


of disorders which, in general, are not distinguished by any 
The Frenchman with a coll 
But we 
use the term in reference to inflammatory conditions ol 
the joints. We do not, however, include therein som 
chronie forms of arthritis, such as gout, and we also tr 
to distinguish what we call * rheumato/d arthritis,” like 
but rheumatism. All this muddled | 


flow or catarrh whatever. 
in the head says he is enrhuwimé, and with reason. 


rheumatism not 


terminology means ignorance and will vanish when 
knowledge arrives. Meanwhile we should use what 


knowledge we have. 

At least we may be reasonably clear about rheumati¢ 
fever or acute rheumatism. The disease is plainly charac- 
terized and very common. The young patient, ina typical 
‘ase, is attacked with joint pains, high fever, copious 
perspiration, The best remedies are salicylic. We used 
to use salicin, actually derived from the willow bark, 
then sodium salicylate, and later aspirin, which is acetyl 
salicylic acid. They are valuable, relieving the pain and 
the joint swelling. But they do not cure. As the disease 
progresses there often ensues a common and terrible 
complication. The poison, a microbe of still doubtful 
identity, attacks not only the linings of the joints, but the 
lining of the heart, and especially of the valves, the most 
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stressed parts of the heart. The endocarditis subsides, “rheumatic” state. Without complicating our discussion 
as does the similar condition in the joints: but often the further by reference to subacute rheumatism or enquiry 
as 


valves are scarred and deformed as they recover. The 
exquisite machine is irreparably damaged 2 the patient 
has valvular disease of the heart which will kill him sooner 
or later. 

Meanwhile he will be examined and treated, in clinies 
and special or general hospitals. Students will learn to 
use the stethoscope upon him. His murmurs will be 
defined, his pulse tracings correlated therewith: and he 
will swallow what must ultimately become vast quantities 
of digitalis. Volumes are written about heart disease, and 
the “ great heart specialist ” ranks, for entirely ridiculous 
reasons, as the supreme physician. All this is very 
jnteresting and satisfactory to many people, but it is not 
treatment in any adequatesense. The damage, I repeat, 
Deaths from heart disease in 
thousand 


was and is irreparable. 
England and Wales considerably exceed a 
every week. 

An excellent idea would be to prevent these cases : and 
this would not be the novelty it is if the medical profession 
were taught and organized for prevention instead of 
treatment. In such an instance as this, the student might 
surely receive five minutes’ teaching on prevention, as 
against weeks of systematie and clinical lectures on the 
treatment which, at best, is pitifully futile. Prevention, 
on the other hand, is not a dream, but an immediately 
practical possibility. 

Rheumatic fever is a disease of Northern Europe 
rather than the sunny lands which border the Mediter- 
ranean; it is a winter rather than a summer disease ; 
it is in part one of my “ diseases of darkness ”; it is 
associated with damp; it attacks the children of the 
less fortunate classes in especial and must be correlated 
with the quality of their housing and their footwear. 
It is, therefore, 
duty is to de clare war on it forthwith. 


largely preventable, and our bounden 
Like tuberculosis 
aud the venereal diseases, this is one which belongs 
to the terribly neglected realm of medical sociology. 
The stethoscope and the tactus eruditus of the great 
heart specialist who feels the pulse and tells the astonished 
kind of will be discovered 
suffice nothing at all. 
possible, than the lung specialist who can hear ominous 


class what valvular Jesion 


They avail even less, if that were 


sounds at one apex or other and diagnoses consumption, 
We need the architect and the town planner, the school 
medical service, the teaching profession, to protect our 
children especially from the hibernal damp and darkness 
which favour the spread of rheumatic fever. 
Also we have another piece of knowledge—not too 
explicit by any means, but indicative and heipful. 
It is an application of the modern pathological doctrine 
of focal infection. Thus, if a child, for instance, has 
diseased tonsils, in the erypts of which certain germs are 
permanently lodged, or has carious teeth, with invaded 
root-membranes, the enemy has already established a 
post within his gates-—a may 
Perhaps the germs become specially favoured 


focus whence infection 
spread, 
by some unknown factor which augments their virulence ; 
perhaps the defences of the body become lowered by a 
pair of leaky boots, in which, on a rainy day, the child 
sits at school, whilst, Heaven pity him, he is taught the 
names of Henry VILIL's hapless wives or odious daughters 
—and the microbes, from their focus, are able to spread, 
reaching the delicate lining membranes of the joints 
and the heart, wherein, for unknown bie-chemical reasons, 
they are particularly able to flourish, or which their 
poisons are particularly able to injure. 

The facts are not clear, but there is a connexion 


between the the throat and the so-called 


state of 


as to the relations between rheumatic fever and the other 
kinds of rheumatism, we can at least assert that children’s 
throats and mouths should be scrupulously cared for. 
No child should live in a damp house; no child should 
sit in damp clothes; no child should be allowed to go 
about with chronic disease of the tonsils and teeth. 

Expense ? Yes, there will be some expense in seeing 
to these things—perhaps even as much as one hundredth 
part of one per cent. of the cost of heart disease. 


CRUSADER, 


The School Tour to Australia 


[The first organized tour of British school boys to Australia has 
been very successful, Its story is here told by the Rev. G. H. Woolley, 
V.C., M.U., who was in charge of the boys throughout. We hope 
that further tours to other parts of the British Commonwealth will 
follow, for it is impossible to overestimate the benefits of such visits. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 

FYNMIE party of forty boys from British Public and 

secondary schools which left England on August 
3rd for a tour through Australia has just returned. The 
object of the tour, organized by the School Empire Tour 
Committee, of 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, was primarily 
educational to give boys of from 16 to 19 years of age a 
practical lesson in history and geography, and in the 
meaning of the British Empire. It is also hoped that by 
such tours unity and good will within the Empire may be 
strengthened by the and by the 
exchange of hospitality, and that the visits may have a 
favourable influence upon Empire settlement and trade. 
Certainly the generous kindness lavished upon the party 
by all concerned deserves the recognition of people at 
home in the way of increased interest in the needs and 


knowledge gained 


will be found that interests of Dominion and Mother 
Country go hand-in-hand. Commonwealth and State 
Governments, mayors and councils of cities and small 
towns, owners of estates and managers of factories, all 
combined to entertain the boys and to show them what 
the country offers both in the way of natural beauty and 
of commercial value. Private people gave the hospitality 
of their homes, so that the boys all got an insight into the 
ordinary home life-—in most ways so similar to that at 
home. 

The tour took us through parts of every State. In 
Western Australia the itinerary was arranged under 
Government supervision by the Young Australia League, 
which in 1925 sent a party of 140 Australian boys on a 
tour to England and Western Europe. In cach State 
thanks to the help given by the State Governors and 
Premiers, first rate programmes were fixed up, and we 
were almost overwhelmed with invitations for excursions, 
evening entertainments and dances. 

For the most part the capital cities of each State were 
the headquarters of the party during our stay, but 
excursions were arranged so that we should sce as much 
as possible of the country life in each State. The provision 
of sleeping cars enabled us to cover the long distances 
involved with comfort and a minimum of fatigue. Thus, 
in Western Australia, we saw the group scttlements in 
the south-west —-a pioncering scheme of great promise and 
romance to build up dairy-farming on communal lines in 
heavily-timbered districts ; three days were spent in the 
fringe of the great belt of sheep and wheat country, 70 
miles cast of Perth, and 80 hours at Calgoorlie gave all a 
chance of going down gold mines. 

The journey on the Transcontinental Railway, with its 
one stretch of 800 miles without curve or culvert or cutting 
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was a satisfactory demonstration of Australia’s size and 
empty spaces. In Adelaide and Melbourne we saw some- 
thing of the manufacturing industries ;_ the standards of 
up-to-date machinery, wages, provisions for health and 
recreation scemed in every case to be very high. Besides 
purely sight-secing excursions, visits were made to big 
sheep-stations, vinevards, wheat country, and the fruit- 
growing and dairy district in the irrigation area in the 
north of Victoria. The ten days spent in Tasmania were 
more of a holiday, enjoying the scenery of the island, but 
there was plenty to be seen of mineral, industrial and 
agricultural wealth asking to be developed, as well as the 
beauty of the harbours, river valleys, and mountains. 

In New South Wales all the boys stayed at some period 
on sheep-stations ; a number visited the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation area and two days were spent in the Blue 
Mountains. Sydney and its harbour provided a variety 
of expeditions. Visits to agricultural institutes, colleges 
and research farms enabled us to see how problems of 
climate and soil are being tackled and what training (at 
very moderate fees) is being offered to those who wish to 


take up farming scientifically. In Queensland visits 
were made as far north as Lauris and the Atherton 


table-land, and as far west as Longreach and Townsville. 
The State was suffering from an intense drought, so 
that sheep and cattle-stations and tropical fruit farms 
and sugar plantations were seen at their worst, but 
the evidence of the immense recuperative powers of 
the country explained the patience and courage of the 
people under trying conditions. The tour ended with a 
visit to the new capital at Canberra. 

This brief survey with the fact that the party travelled 
some 10,000 miles by rail and motor will give some idea 
of the extent and thoroughness of the tour. The fact 
that the only illness was a mild case of * flu ” necessitating 
one boy staying four days in hospital in Queensland is 
a suflicient tribute to the climate and general healthiness 
of Australia. But more than with the distances of travel, 
the pleasure of sunshine and seenery, we were impressed 
with the open-hearted hospitality of all the people both in 
crowded cities and in the remotest country districts. The 
warmth of their weleome was based upon their intense 
affection for the Mother Country, helped undoubtedly 
by common sufferings and mutual kindnesses during the 
War. ‘There was constantly reiterated the demand for 
more settlers of British stock—if possible with some capital 
to invest in the development of land and of minerais, 
but in any case with the more essential capital implied 
in character, brains, and a determination to work, 

One could not help being struck with admiration at 
the amount of work already done in a comparatively 
short time by, relatively, so few people. The great 
progress in transforming such vast stretches of country 
to productive use and in building such fine cities is a 
remarkable tribute to the pioneers. There is still ample 
room for further progress, but pioneering is hard and often 
lonely work We saw 
enough to convince us that in any branch of rural work 
a man can make good and, in from five to ten years, be 
in a position to own his house and keep a family with 
an assured return from sheep or wheat or fruit undreamed 
Australia is 


and demands high qualities. 


of in similar circumstances in England. 
a land of opportunity. 

On the return journey, besides having a few hours 
ashore at Colombo, where they were entertained and 
shown round by the members of the European Association, 
the boys were able to quit the ‘ Esperance Bay’ at 
Suez and spend an afternoon and night in Cairo. Visits 
were arranged through Messrs. T. Cook & Son to the 
Cairo Musewn (the Tutankhamen Galleries), the Pyramids 


and Sphinx, and to the Citadel. The five months’ tour 
has been of wide and vivid educational value, as Well as 
of intense enjoyment throughout. It is to be hoped that 
any further tours to the Dominions will be wamly 
supported by head-masters and by parents, so that the 
School Empire Tour Committee may be Warranted "4 
continuing its work, which should prove a 
not only to the boys but to the Empire. 


G. H. Woorrry, 


Teal asset 


On the China Station 


FYNUE command of a gunboat on the Yangtze or Woe 

River was in pre-wireless days one of the Mest 
coveted jobs in the British Navy. Once out of sight of 
his admiral, the junior oflicer in this enviable position ha 
then simply to order “ Full speed ahead both,” ang 
vanish diserectly out of the Supreme Presence, Yj 
salute of guns could reeail him, no flutter of coloured flags 
at the masthead or wink of night-signalling lamps coulj 
thereafter trouble his detached serenity. And there was 
no doubt about it cither: the policemen of those remote 
and often turbulent the terror of river 
pirates, and the only admittedly unprejudiced arbitrator 
in international or private feuds, the gunboat captaiy 
was a figure of more than ordinary significance. 

To-day, even if much of the old independence lias heey 
lost through the knitting together of outpost commands, 
service on the China Station is still exciting and varied 
enough to be considered quite the best thing the Ad 
miralty has to offer. 

During the troubles the river-gunboats are in the thick 
of things, as they have been lately. When ‘ighting has 
to be done it is usually at close quarters, the little ship 
sidling up alongside her enemy—a pirate junk bristling 
with fearsome cannon, or an armed “ Red” tramp 
steamer — and tackling the job as Drake's sailors did o 
the Spanish Main, by boarding and hand-to-hand combat, 


waterways, 


\ 





** All hands repel boarders—now then, stand by for it, 
> It sounds like an anachronism, a ery out of the 
but the writer has heard that 


boys !’ 
romantic, stirring past : 
very order given. 


For the more adventurous spirits this ever-present pos- 


sibility of active service is doubtless the chief attraction 
of the China Station; but even in normal times—o 
perhaps one should call the rare intervals of quiet in 
China abnormal times—the life is far from hum-drum. 
There are, for instance, the spring and autumn race- 
meetings at Shanghai and Hankow, uproarious festivals 
One may charter a hous: 
boat, go shooting duck and golden pheasants in the 
enchanted country of the lotus ponds; or, if the after 
noons are oppressive with heat and patrol duties light, 
grant oneself a few days’ leave at some airy mountain-top 


not to be missed for worlds. 


resort such as Kuling, the Chinese Simla. The river-ports 
have their night-life too: 
boast so many cabarets as Shanghai 
cabarets, not the pretentious night-club affairs where one 


probably not even Paris can 
real, gaily lawless 


merely gets robbed. Nowadays, however, it is the life of | 


the larger ships, whose cruising range extends from the 
Siberian coast to Borneo, rather than of the river gut 
boats, that appeals most generally. 

To be properly prepared for such a shuttleeock existence 
as obtains in the sea-going cruiser squadron one’s kit 
must inclhide not only the full tropical outfit, selar topee 
and sua-glasses, but the warmest of winter gear as well. 
Obviously so, on a station where it is quite possible to 
find oneself bathing in tepid equatorial seas scarcely more 
than a week after one had been shivering over a fire 1 
Viadivostock Bay! 
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While serving in the China Station the writer was in the 
intermittent scrap-diary, one or two 


habit of keeping at 
extracts from which may be found as illuminating as any 
full description of naval life out there could be. The ship 
had passed through the Inland Sea of Japan at the time 


of the che rry-blossom—surely the nearest approach to 
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Fairyland to be found anywhere on earth, with those 
little wooden houses at the water's edge, the white sailed 
fishing-coracles, and the clouds of dancing petals—and 


was on a south-western course for Wei-hai-wei and, 
eventually. Hongkong for gunnery practice. A typhoon, 
however, intervened. And here the diary, though bald, 
is perhaps graphic enough. 
“Ran slap into the thing,” 
Two cutters smashed to atoms and forrard gun 
Sick as a cat 


* Hong-Kong at last, 


it reads, ‘* in the morning 
watch. 
put out of action. 
hell.” Then, several days later : 
thank the stars. Turned in and slept for twelve hours. 
Went ashore in the afternoon and played tennis with the 


Man lost overboard. 


captain's daughters. Swish. In the evening went into 
the Chinese quarter and smoked a pipe of opium just see 
what it felt like. No effect.” A day or two on: “ Tor- 
pedo running. Hear we are soon off up north again-- 
trouble at Moy. What a life.” 

What a crowded, fascinating life it is indeed! 


If. M, 


Curse. 


Incidental Music 


Tuerk are signs that play-producers are becoming more 
sensible and careful over the question of incidental music. 
Some of them are beginning to realize that music has the 
power of life and death in the theatre, and soon, maybe, we 
shall be able to drop the epithet * incidental,” and adopt a 
For my part I am in favour of the 
Music.” Our programmes would then read : — 
Wigs by Clarkson, 

Carnations by Sylvester, 

Soda-Water by Schweppes, 

Music by Suppeé. 


more significant word. 
single word * 


Who has ever dared to announce that * the Incidental Dress 
worn by Mme. Delysia in the second act is by Robespierre ?” 
Why, then, should Music, of greater substance and import than 
any feminine robe, be thus slighted ? 

The producing brotherhood in Kngland is very unmusical, 
taken as a whole. It seems that an acute theatre-sense in an 
Englishman excludes the aural sense of beauty, just as the 
musical sense drives out histrionic feeling in most cases and 
prevents the development of English opera. Yet there are a 
few producers who take thought over the aptitude of the 
music to be used in their plays, and even seek the advice of 
specialists in the matter. 

INCIDENTAL Music IN * MacBetu.” 

I know nothing of Mr. Lewis Casson‘’s musical intelligence, 
But his production of Macbeth at the Prince’s Theatre reveals 
that he is either a musician or, if not so, then a sensible man. 
Ile has clected to make use of Dr. Bantock’s 
not once during the whole play did I feel that the sound in the 
air was assertive. It was relevant at every point —relevant 
without being didactic. The bagpipes wailed but once, and for 
that I was abundantly grateful; for when I hear the pipes I 
am the kind of man whom Shylock had in mind in his speech 


music, and 


on human idiosynerasies. ‘The score is entirely for wind and 
percussion, so that the range of expression is not very wide, 
Yet it is the more poignant on that account ; we are pierced 
by it in precisely the same way as we are pierced by the fierce 
lights bleak Mr. Ricketts’ 
And when the grim festal music strikes up for the banquet at 
Forres we 
ruests, 


and perspectives of scenery. 
are as numb with terror as those staring humourless 
\t this point Dr. Bantock defines for us the very 
essence of that is to say 
his the action 
Its quality 


what theatre-music should be : 
: the emotional 
Without in any way calling attention to itself. 


Is Not incidental, but co-incidental. 


music heightens stress of 


ACCIDENTAL Music. 

I confess that I expected to find a similar quality in the 
musie played during the showing of the Faus! film at the 
Albert Hall, especially as it was given out that Sir Landon 
Ronald was responsible for its arrangement. But in many 
ways the music was the least satisfactory part of the produc- 
tion. The plaving of the Albert Hall orchestra was remark- 
ably unified, seeing that circumstances required the plavers to 
read their parts in a deeper than Celtic twilight. The choice of 
music, however, was not wisely, but too lavishly, made. It was 
accidental music, full of mental sharps and flats, and disturb- 
ing enharmonic changes of spirit. Continually it checked the 
development of the production, and as efficiently as a four- 
wheel brake. At one moment we accommodated ourselves to 
Gounod, to be suddenly made aware that Schumann had taken 
his place, and then Berlioz and afterwards Saint-Saéns, and 
just as we had decided to be thoroughly uncomfortable, 
Gounod suavely entered again and invited us to sink back and 
What a medley! Yet a suitable medley in one 
way, for the film-producer himself could not decide which of 
the 
quilted version which put the mind's eye terribly out of focus. 
And all the time I wondered and wondered why Busoni's 
music was left out of account. Failing that, why did not Sir 
Landon Ronald write the himself? He has proved 
before now that he can rise to occasions. Bast. MAINE. 


The 


[°° Broapway.” By Putiip 
AY THE Srranpd THEATRE. 
By GoLpont. 


be at ease. 


Faust-stories to employ, and so gave us a curiously 


music 


Theatre 


DUNNING AND 
’ The FATHER oO} 
Tut PLAYROOM SIN.| 


ABBOTT. 
4 Faminy.” 


Guorce 


Perhaps I need not apologize for being a little late with 
an account of Broadway. This latest 
will be transferred from the Strand to the Adelphi Theatre 
at the end of this week: and there, surely, it will enthrall 
London for many nights to come. The Adelphi is its appro- 


of American shockers 


priate home. 
But 
since the davs when William Gillette appeared in Secret Service 


what a change has come over American melodramas 


at this very theatre ! 
In that far-off age. American playwrights had to go back to 
the * dear old ~ civil war for their secret slaving in the dark ” 
for revolver shots, stabbings, spies and cool crimes com- 
mitted with 
there is no need to rake 


countenances. 


Modern 


motionless 
up the past. 


Nowadays 
New York 


by men 


will do. 

It is all due to Prohibition 
* An enormous traflie in illicit liquor ~ 
of boot-leggers who control the divisions of the city ; 


so the programme assures us. 
has called up gangs 
and 
the manners of condoitier’ in medieval Italy have returned 
gang desperately competing with gang over disputed spoils ; 
pirate gangs preying, in turn, upon the better organized 
bandits. LKvenso did Lucca and Pisa. say, struggle for mastery 
of plain and walled city, while Dante called upon the pre- 
destined Prince to separate the combatants. 

Only, in mediaeval or Renaissance Italy, it must have all 
looked so beautiful! the the 
picturesque by insisting that it should be easily accessible ; 


before motorists destroyed 
before the Lido reached the level of musical comedy appeal. 
You were stabbed perhaps, as you watched the yellow 
Tiber and the sun behind the castle of St. Angelo; but at 
least you enjoyed the spectacle before you sank to your 
dark rest. Hlere there is no beauty for the enchantment of 
perpetually threatened life— unless we count the fluffy 
* attractions ~ of the Paradise Night Club chorus ; the well- 
marshalled line of Katies, and Lils, and Rubys and Pearls 
who make a lively pattern against the back scene, as they 
slide in and out, and plunge on to the adjacent stage for their 
turns. The remarkable skill of the play is seen in the inter- 
weaving of the 
unobtrusively blending with the more familiar atmosphere 
of light comedy, caught in its undressed condition behind 
On the surface the usual thumps of a civilized 


these two themes bootlegger ** motive’ 


the scenes. 
jazz: underneath, the rustlings of criminality 
the saxophone faintly punctuated by the click of “ silencer” 
pistols, with, on one desperate occasion, the crack of an 


sounds of 
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audible shot, hardly more noticeable, however, than the 
exaggerated pop of a champagne cork flying in a city where 
wine (of a sort) flows like water, since the Puritans * supe 
pressed” it. The discord, the contrast is sharply effective. 
The melodrama gains in reality and intensity by its setting 
in a frivolous environment; all being done under the glare 
of electricity ; no evasions, no lowering of lights, no approxima- 
tion to the ordinary “ crook” model. And all, too, being 
said or shouted in a highly-seasoned lingo of the latest 
figurative slang. ** I wonder if that banana gave me a phony 
name,” one of the chorus ladies will be shouting at the long- 
distance telephone, while an immaculate bandit will be 
* bumping-off ” a rival at a few yards distance. 

This language tires the ears, as the lights dazzle the eyes 
and the almost incredible slickness and elliciency of production 
weary the attention. Broadway isn’t a rest cure. It is a 
fillip for the nerves. It is a feast for all who complain that 
life, in this “has-been” old London of ours, becomes 
monotonous. Let us go to New York. Let us even have 
Prohibition and see what happens in consequence. Or, if 
the strain of watching is enough, let us keep our liquor and 
rejoice Pharisaically that we're not yet as our cousins 
wre out yonder! 

The acting is in tone with the rest of the production— 
terrifyingly competent ; each performance balanced by fault- 
less association with the others, so that none needs exceptional 
praise, unless we give that to Mr. Roy Lloyd's beautiful 

‘alization of the comedian with a * personality ” ; the one 
touch of veiled kindliness perceptible in the glaring world 
of bootlegging and cabarets. Do not miss Broadway, if 
you want excitement. It is a pungent, dramatic cocktail. 

. * * * * 

London has a new little—a very little theatre in the 
Playroom Six, which has established itself for the production 
of “ uncommercial” plays in New Compton Street. Last 
week they gave a pretty, fantastic comedy by Goldoni. They 
announce other productions which I hope to be able to 
report, if the enterprise sueceeds in attracting the restricted 
public to which it modestly appeals. 

Ricuarp JENNINGS. 


[Tue Lirris Plays or Str. Francis. By Laurence Ilous- 
MAN. Avr THE UNiveRsIty or LONDON.| 

Tue stage setting of the Little Plays is good, the performance 
is reverent, and Mr. Housman, as all lovers of Franciscan 
tradition know, has written some passages of singular beauty. 
This said, my conscience as a critic calls a halt to praise. 
To those to whom Assisi and its story is an inspiration, 
there will be something painful in seeing their saints incarnated 
with the soft voices and languid gestures of Englishmen. 
The action seemed to me too slow, and quite unlike anything 
that ever could have happened. That bright company who 
went across the world to thresh laughter and love from the 
husks of materialism had a fire and fervour, a wit and gaiety, 
and an insouciance and charm that certainly did not get 
across the footlights of the University College Theatre. I 
could not help being disappointed, but I hope that the Little 
Plays will be repeated next year and that others will like 
them better than I do. IF. Y.-B. 


Correspondence 


A LeTrer FROM PEKING. 

[To the Editor of the Spvcratron.] 
Sir,— It may be not long before your Peking Correspondent is 
subscribing himself your Nanking, or else your Hankow 
Correspondent. The removal of the capital to the Yangtze 
has always been on the Southerners’ programme and their 
Commander-in-Chief, Chiang Kai-shek, included it in the 
statement of the Kuomintang aims which he recently made to 
the public. 

This wish on the part of the revolutionary party to shift 
the capital is very understandable. In the first place, Peking 
is an utterly illogical site for the metropolis of China. Jenghis 
Khan's empire, when he made Peking his capital, stretched 
indefinitely northward and westward, but to-day the city lies 
on the very edge of China, hard up against the Mongolian 
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border. Furthermore, it has been associated during half th 
period of its existence as a capital with alien doming ; 
first Mongol then Manchu, and although the latter haye now 
been finally evicted, their vast palaces and palace-groung, 
occupying the entire centre of the city still give the keynote 
to its whole character. After so many centuries of emperorg 
and mandarins it has become steeped with the Conservative 
spirit, and such seeds of the modern nationalism as find their 
way over its sixty-foot walls fall mostly on rocky soil. True 
we have our ultra-radical students like every place in China, 
but the whole tradition of Peking favours the old order and 
it is no wonder that the Nationalists want to cut adrift 
from the past and found a new centre in a less reactionary 
environment. 

For the diplomats and other satellites of the Government the 
prospect of a change of capital is a grievous one. Peking jg 
taken all round, the most desirable living place in China 
It has a very endurable climate (if you can shut your eyes 
to our fearsome Gobi duststorms), it is full of beautiy 
buildings and landscapes with its acres of lakes, temples ang 
palaces, it has the dignified, mellow atmosphere whic 
attaches to old historic towns, lies in pleasant country with 
hills near at hand, and for Chinese and foreigners alike gs 
great social charms and an abundance of cultural interests, 
To leave it for one of the Yangtze ports would be a sony 
exchange. Nanking would have some compensations. It js 
surrounded with very delightful scenery and is only a stone's 
throw from Shanghai--as we count distance in China—and 
by that much nearer to home. (We still chiefly depend oy 
the sea routes. The trans-Siberian railway is, it is tnv, 
working its way back to normal, but the military interruptions 
are so frequent at this end that it is a broken reed to lean on,) 
Before the Taiping Rebellion the “ Southern Capital,” as 
it has been called since the days of the Mings, rivalled Peking 
in magnificence and surpassed it in the matter of size, but th 
Taipings having reduced it to a mass of rubble, the modem 
Nanking is a featureless town of no very great importance, 
lost in the vast space encompassed by the old walls. The 
alternative choice, Hankow, is 400 miles further up river, 
has almost the worst climatic reputation in China and little 
to set against it; transplantation to the banks of the Han 
holds forth no attractions. 

It is quite on the cards, of course, that instead of a chang 
of capital, China will find herself endowed with two. At 
present the country is split into halves, north and_ south oi 
the Yangtze. Leaving out of account the far westem 
provinces which are taken up with their own little civil wars, 
the Cantonese hold everything south of the river excepting a 
wedge enclosed between the lower reaches and the sea and 
containing Shanghai, Ilangchow and Nanking. At any 


tion, 














moment this remaining piece mery fall into their hands either 
by foree of arms, or, more probably, through the defection of 
some subordinate general on the other side. If the Powers 
should then make up their minds to recognize the Southem 
government, there will be two independent Chinas. This 
may be the temporary solution, but it is not one that can last. 
In no sense at all is the Yangtze a natural frontier. If you 
are looking for such, the Yellow River has the best claims from 
an economic and ethnological standpoint, but a real line oi 
division between the north and the south does not evxist. 
The oneness of the people in mentality, habit and character 
throughout the whole stretch of two thousand miles from 
Manchuria to Kwangtung is among the most striking things 
in China. Peking is full of men from the southern provinces, 
but it takes a foreign resident a long time before he can dis 
tinguish them with any certainty from the natives. A clean 
division into two parts like the present is accidental and 
artificial ; in the long run China will either preserve het 
integrity or else break up altogether. 

The recent revival of interest in China affairs at home i 
Parliament and the Press, not to mention one’s friends’ letters, 
has done a good deal to hearten the British community. 
Coupled with the arrival of our new Minister, Sir Miles Lamp 
son, with his reputation for energy and initiative, it leads us 
to hope that the whole Far Eastern situation is about to be 
treated in a more positive fashion than during the last few 
years, and that something like a concentrated effort will be 
made to rescue the British interests in China out of the slough 
of despond into which they have fallen. No doubt the 
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arousal of public interest is helped considerably by the fact 
that the newspapers are now able to present a plain black- 
and white picture of the position in terms of ‘ North” versus 
“South,” instead of a mere jumble of party feuds involving 
a rigmarole of names. The situation is comparatively simple 
if you think of the “South” as standing for nationalism, 
democracy and the abolition of foreign privilege (Sun Yat 
Sen’s fundamentals) with a layer of Bolshevism on top, and 
the “* North” as identified with “ satrap ” rule, traditionalism 
and a pragmatical attitude towards foreign relations. The 
ganger is that one may simplify too much. 

The antithesis is real as between individual leaders and 
a limited number of their followers and on the southern 
side the Kuomintang programme certainly commands the 
almost fanatical allegiance of large bodies of students. But 
to the vast majority of the Chinese this war is hardly 
distinguishable from the succession of private “ tuchun” 
wars that have been racking China for the past several years 
and this view is much truer than the distant onlooker might 
think. Many, if not most, of the military commanders are 
fighting in reality for their own hands in the good old style 
as they show by their readiness to “ switch ” at any moment, 
and there is actually a rumour current at the present 
moment, though of uncertain authenticity, that the prot- 
agonists, Mukden and Canton, are planning to stop warring 
against each other and to make an alliance against all third 
parties. In China it is rare for the game to be played out to 
its logical end and one must always be prepared for a reshuffle 
which will upset all previous calculations ; wherein lies one 
of the chief dilliculties of foreign diplomacy in China. 


se 


Although the nationalist movement camouflages so many 
personal rivalries and ambitions (a decent cloak for one’s 
motives is a sine qua non in China), I am far from suggesting 
that it is not a very real thing. In a somewhat rudimentary 
form nationalism has permeated China as it has nearly all 
the more advanced peoples of Asia and Africa. It is especially 
strong in Canton, which is more highly developed politically 
than the northern provinces. It was bound to bring a good 
deal of anti-foreignism in its train, and one must admit that 
there was a basis for grievance in much that the foreigners 
have done in and towards China in the course of the last half- 
century, but with friendliness and foresight we might have 
coped with the change without any very serious consequences. 
The Bolshevists, however, saw their chance and leaped in. 
Under their guidance, aided by a profuse expenditure of funds, 
Chinese nationalism has been wedded to Chinese militarism 
and transmuted into raging Anglophobia. The Communists 
ar. openly determined to boycott our trade to death and to 
drive us out of the country. The measure of their success 
is the semi-paralysis of Ilongkong, the withdrawals of British 
subjects from many places inland and our present situation 
in Hankow. The British Legation has recently published the 
Government's memorandum addressed to the other Treaty 
radical readjustment of the joint 
attitude towards the treaties, the tariff and extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, but wi) the tragic experience of the past one 
is unable to feel much confidence in the Powers pulling together 
The best hope lies in the 
Nationelists themselves coming to realize that they are being 
made a mere tool of Bolshevist antagonism to England and 
of their revolting against their Russian mentors. 

Keng Yu-hsiang has had a mention in most of my previous 
letters and I must reserve a paragraph for him on the present 
After his eviction from Peking in the spring his 


Powers proposing a 


even at this critical juncture. 


occasion, 
army went into the desert, 7.¢., retired to the remote regions 
of Kensu and the western Mongolian border, while he himself 
The Cantonese success 
brought him again into the open. He has marched his small 
but well-trained army back through Shansi and is already 
threatening the Peking-Hankow railway, one of the only 
two lines of communication between here and the Yangtze. 
If he joins up with the Southerners, the nationalist forces 
will receive a powerful addition, but the result may not 
be quite plain sailing. Feng has great personal character, 
possibly more than any other commanders, and it will remain 
to see how » American phrase—-he “ clicks” with 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Your PEKING CORRESPONDENT. 


became a willing exile to Moscow. 


to use t 
the Cantonese. 


December 28th , 1926, 





[A Lerrer From BeRMuDA.] 

[7'o the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—Some facetious comment was caused recently in these 
islands by a Secretary of State and several home newspapers 
referring to Bermuda as if it were the British West Indies. 
While, perhaps, it is pardonable that people at home should 
be a little vague as to the whereabouts of twenty square miles 
in the broad Atlantic, at the same time Bermudians are a 
little touchy about being called ** West Indies.’ After all, 
Bermuda is no more B.W.L. than Bournemouth is the Riviera ; 
the climatic and the geographical difference is about the same. 
Bermuda is 1,000 miles due north of Jamaica. 

H{urricanes this year have been a severe tax on the islands, 
although it is as well to remember that, with fifteen to twenty 
ships coming in every week, there have been only three 
wrecks in the last thirty years and no loss of life. This 
excludes the * Valerian,’ of course, which just failed to reach 
the shelter of the land. Nearly £3,000 in money and goods 
were collected and sent in August to the relief of the stricken 
Turks Islands. For the locai hurricane in October, besides 
many thousands of pounds spent to repair the storm damage, 
over £2,000 has been raised for the ‘ Valerian’ Fund. 
expenses coupled with a voluntary decision not to indulge in 
rum-running have pypoverished the colony. ‘The Legislature, 
faced with an adverse balance on the Estimates, rather than 


These 


tax land or capital, has made considerable economies, which 
must to a certain extent arrest development. Perhaps this, 
in the long run, will have a salutary elfect, however, for 
Bermuda is in continuous danger of over-rapid development 
and va-English tendencies. Local policy to date has been 
to exclude foreign capital, prohibit motor cars (a measure 
very popular with American winter residents), but to allow 
Americans (under certain restrictions) to buy and hold land 
in the colony. 

Counterbalancing this (in spite of protests in the Levgis- 
Jature), since the Bermudian exhibit at Wembley, the Colony 
has always voted a grant for advertising the Islands in 
England as a winter resort. But in spite of a first class 
direct steamer from England, the result to date has been 
practically nil. Why do English tourists, who are of a 
sea-loving race, flock to the Riviera, wherc, as my newspaper 
informs me this morning, snow has been falling, while L sit 
in my garden to write this letter ? 

Here there is a British people, determinedly loyal, and 
only ready to welcome the English tourist. 
representative Americans wintering in the Islands, attracted 
by their love of things English. The English Speaking Union 
flourishes. Two English steamship companies are running 
four steamers a week at present from New York, and the 
shops at Hamilton are stocked with the best English and 
Parisian goods. Americans, by buying the latest Parisian 
models and English woollens, &¢c., can take them back home 
duty free as their own wearing apparel, so effecting a consider- 
able saving. I am sorry to have to state, on good authority, 
that the custom of stationing a regiment here is likely to be 
discontinued. 

An English team of lawn-tennis players is coming out in 
February to play the local team and to meet the * crack” 
American players. American yachtsmen are bringing down 
their boats to race the Bermudians in a one-class team race of 


There are, a Iso, 


any English yachtsman with credentials would 
In May 


six a side 
be sure of a 
comes the agricultural show, which marks the close of our 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN 


December 22nd, 1926. 
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Unper the arch of fear against the night 

Love stood entreating ; in her eyes there were 
The new-lit flames of dread. The promised years 
Swept with remorseless beauty over her. 


‘seat’? in one of the British boats. 


winter season. 
rik BermMupas, 


Under the arch of power against the dawn 
Love knelt triumphant ; he, bereft of doubt, 


Beat on the flames that burned her, and all dread 
Passed into nothingness, and flickered out. 
GWEN CLEAR, 
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A Fieip CEnsvs. 
It is an amusement, not without instructive qualities, to 
pass some of the hours of a railway journey in taking a 


census of the fields by what you pass. Count, for example, 
in the English Midlands how many untilled fields come 
consecutively and how much they contain. In going from 
London to Shrewsbury last week I counted over one stretch 
156 fields before I saw a single workman of any sort, a single 
person engaged in agriculture. The first series of grass fields 
numbcred nineteen consecutively, of which four only held 
any stock. ‘The rest were quite empty. Incidentally, every 
one of these nineteen fields was freely dotted with mole heaps, 
which made some look almost as if they had been ploughed 
up. The grass greatly exceeded the plough even to the very 
edge of big towns full of workers greedy for food—both vege- 
tarian and carnal. This is, of course, the dead period of the 
year. Most of the ploughing has been done; and not a 
great many farmers much care to sow in January, though 
it is theoretically one of the sowing months. But, when all 
allowances are made, the emptiness of the Midlands contrasts 
abruptly with the south and east of England and more 
abruptly with most other countries. 
* * * ® 

In respect of moles, it occurred to me that the wealth 
of many of these fields would be doubled or trebled if the 
mole-drain were substituted for the living mole. It is 
commonly confessed that many tens of thousands of acres 
are “ soggy *’ and therefore useless, but might become pro- 
ductive if that really marvellous though simple machine 
the mole-drainer were more freely used. It was shown the 
other day in the course of a private enquiry that the drains cut 
by it were still thoroughly effective after twelve years. Some 
day doubtless such agents of productiveness will be communally 
or co-operatively supplied ; and other machines as _ well. 
What a godsend—this is a personal and particular hobby— 
would be the ownership of a little oil engine and a circular 
saw by a village community ; and so owned how very little 


it would cost ! 
s ® a s 


THe MvuctirupE OF MOLEs. 

The immense population of moles is a salicnt fact in the 
natural history of England. They are universally numerous 
in England to-day ; and do a good deal of service. In a 
ploughed field the more the better. They help to drain it 
and they keep certain plagues at bay. But they ruin many 
grass fields, one may say most grass fields in some counties, 
Essex, for example, and Warwickshire ; and when the value 
of the skin is considered it is surprising that the art of mole- 
catching has quite fallen into abeyance. One would expect 
this littke mammal’s coat to prove its undoing. A quaint 
old writer, and enthusiastic gourmet, once complained of * the 
wicked waste of allowing great big snails to crawl about 
unmolested and uneaten”’! In country places, where men 
will spend long laborious hours in digging up dandelion roots — 
worth at most 7s. a hundredweight— you would hardly have 
thought that an easily-trapped animal with a skin worth 
1s. 6d. would be left unmolested. As for * uneaten,” did not 
Frank Buckland say that it was the only really nasty animal 
he had tasted, and he tasted them all! It is doubtless a 
happy thing for the mole that he is most difficult to trap 
at this season when his coat is at its best. 

* * * * 
Mr. Turnor’s [oeAt VILLAGE. 

It happens that two of the most ardent land reformers in 
our community have just found, and told us about, recent 
discoveries of places where their ideals are in being. Sir Horace 
Plunkett's is in South Africa. Mr. Christopher Turnor’s in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Now Mr. Turnor on his most spacious 
estates in Lincolnshire has been wrestling, both practically 
and theoretically, with farming and estate problems for very 
many years ; and at last after several failures discovered the 
formula in which the practical and ideal met. But at the end, 
with this success achieved, he has come to the belief that the 
essence of success is found where Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
earliest, most consistent and thorough of pioneers, has always 


Country Life and Sport 


said it was found—in the co-operation of producers. His 
account of his ** ideal community in the village of Prikazy " 
makes the co-operator’s mouth water. 

* * * * 


He contributes his account to that admirable little officia) 
bulletin, The Oversea Settler :— 


“ It is, perhaps, the most ideal community to be found anyywhp 
in the world with its 350 houses, nearly all with about 3( ‘a 
of land attached. Here we find remarkable developments all based 
upon co-operation. First there is a co-operative credit SOCiety 
housed in a beautiful building erected three years ago at a Cost of 
£36,000. The credit society is also the local savings bank. ” Unde 
the same roof is a co-operative restaurant, where the cottager and 
his family can get a good meal at a reasonable price if ? 
should be ill or temporarily unable to do her cooking. There js 4 
fine theatre seating about 500; a gymnasium; and finally an 
unlimited number of hot and cold baths for the use of the Villagers.” 


30 acres 


if his wife 


A co-operative flour-mill, a co-operative chicory factory, q 
co-operative malt kiln, a co-operative bakery, and not leas 
£70,000 worth of savings in the credit bank are added to thp 
attractions of this village of small-holders. Are such Paradises 
quite impossible in England ? If so, why ? 

* * * * 
WEALTH IN CLOVER. 

In New South Wales some years ago I found local farny i, 
who were continually experimenting with new grasses and 
fodder plants, much excited over a new plant, which they 
called * underground clover.’ How many landowners oy 
farmers in England are aware that we possess what. is essen. 
tially an underground clover in England, which, according ty 
one of our more scientific seedsmen, is ** converting large 
tracts of unfertile land into permanent and valuable herbage?” 
The wild white flower, which belongs especially to the Weald 
of Kent, has a queer layering habit ; and is unquestionably 
the most permanent of all the clovers and among the richest, 
It is spreading slowly all over Britain ; and thanks to its habit 
of creeping and rooting is colonizing the country. The plant 
has had little bouts of popularity, and brought astonishing 
wealth to the earliest collectors of its seeds ; but the agricul- 
tural world is forgetful. One of the advantages of « plant of 
such a habit is that it may be steadily increased by very small 
sowings. It would be worth the while of any owner of a gras 
field to sow even an ounce or two annually, | 

* * * * 


AN ALSATIAN QUALITY. 

In the controversy about Alsatian dogs, one point has 
been generally admitted. Strain is often of equal importance 
with race. it is only of the more recent discoveries of natural 
history that certain individuak foxes, certain individual 
hawks, develop what may be called family habits. So it is 
with dogs. Certain strains of collie, even certain strains of 
fox terrier, of West Highland and even of Airedale terrier 
are, as we say, treacherous. They are stranger-haters and, 
in their regard, savage. In the Alsatians some strains have 
confessedly been crossed back to the wolf, though it is not 
certain that the race was directly or within the knowledge 
of men derived from the wolf. There are, in short, Alsatians 
and Alsatians. If trouble were taken, the fanciers could 
probably weed out the treachery, just as they have weeded 
out crookedness from the fox terrier’s legs. However, when 
all allowance is made, a certain wildness remains to the 
Alsatian as it remains in the Exmoor pony. Both are 
attractive, and both at a crisis may be unaccountable. 

* * * # 
A JANUARY OF CONTRASTS. 

This January is corispicuous for some very rare contrasts, 
Many growths are astonishingly early, some few unusually late, 
TI have no record of the leaf-buds of climbing and polyanthus 
roses being so advanced. On some plants the bud has opened 
into leaf. On the other hand, the honeysuckle, which often 
leafs in December, is only just burgeoning ; and most of the 
bulbs are late rather than early. Districts, too, differ more 
than usually widely ; and I should say that the West had a 
longer lead over the East than is normal. It will be to the 
good, in spite of our desires to anticipate spring, if frost checks 
the premature buds and restores the normal relation. 

W. Bracit Tomas, 
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Letters to 


PUBLICITY FOR THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 

Sin, May I ask your further indulgence in granting me 2 
little more space in reference to Mr. Allison’s recent article on 
the League of Nations ? Would it not be possible for a con- 
ference to be called by all the leading newspapers in England 
and abroad with the idea of arranging fer each newspaper to 
devote one whole page of the daily or periodical issue for, say, 
three months to a simply drawn, casily worded advertising 
campaign, such as the average man would readily understand, 
setting out the actual accomplishments and aims of the League, 
and then to have a public appeal for funds to cover the cost 
of, say. a nine months’ advertising scheme on similar lines ? 

[am particularly enthusiastic about this, as I think it is 
the only way of definitely establishing an intcrest in and 
knowledge of the League, and although I have calls upon me 
fully up to my income, I should be willing to guarantee, under 
a penalty, to collect at least £1,000 provided one hundred 
others would undertake to do the same. 

Ina recent discussion regarding the League of Nations, and 
the question of spending two million pounds, a personal friend 
of mine remarked : ** Why, we could nearly build a battleship 
for that amount!” Which remark clearly speaks for itself, 
I cannot conceive any difficulty in the above scheme from the 
political point of view, as all shades of Conservative, Liberal 
and Labour opinions are pledged to support the League, and 
the Press, which unquestionably affords the greatest adver- 
tising medium, could easily give this, the greatest of all 
services, to mankind. -I am, Sir, &c., 

Louis H.S. Goupscumipr. 

15 Heath Street, Tlampstead, London, N.W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Srucrxror.] 
Sin, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says with absolute truth : °° It 
is psychology that is our problem.” But is the theory that 
the League of Nations can be popularized by methods identical 
with those used for popularizing a particular cigarette or 
soap sound psychology ? This seems the crux of the whole 
question, 

The cigarette or soap advertisement offers an immediate, 
material advantage. You get (or at least are promised) the 
same or even better value for less money, and you are offered 
it now. The League of Nations, it is true, does offer a material 
advantage, the saving of expenditure on armaments, the 
saving of all the economic loss that war involves. But this 
advantage is mainly prospective, there is not and cannot 
be an immediate return. In fact, the immediaie appeal of 
League of Nations publicity would be not to the pocket, but 
to the moral sense. Herein it differs absolutely from nine- 
tenths of our advertisement output, which appeals only to 
materialism. 

To argue, therefore, that what pays with a soap or cigarette 
advertisement campaign would be equally productive in 
the case of a League of Nations advertisement campaign 
seems to me fallacious. I know there are people who say 
you can advertise anything in the Press —even a religion— 
and get results, using only ordinary trade methods of 
advertising. But the case, in England anyhow, is not proved. 

To advertise the League of Nations by ordinary trade 
methods would be a most interesting experiment. By all 
means let us press on with that experiment, but Iet us 
remember that it will be no more than an experiment. The 
argument from cigarettes and soaps to Causes is specious, 
but, I fear, it is not warrantable. It is not sound psychology. 

My view is that the necessary publicity for the League 
of Nations should be found in the news and editorial columns 
of the Press and not in the advertisement columns at all, 
and it should be paid for. It is the justified boast of the 
English Press that it cannot be bought, but the League of 
Nations as a space-buyer stands alone. If every responsible 
(and irresponsible) organ of news and opinion would, in 


return for a substantial money payment, not only agree to 
bublish so much League of Nations news eyery month, but 


the Editor 


appoint a special League of Nations news editor to sit in 
its office nightly with instructions to ‘“ boom” the League 
of Nations as regularly as, say, popular or, indeed, unknown 
actresses are persistently boomed, I believe that the psychology 
of the crowd would respond—and far more readily than to 
League advertising if put out in the ordinary trade form. 

Vor this publicity—news and editorial—payment would 
have to be made—and on a very high scale. But such a 
cause to receive payment need surely cause no newspaper 
to blush. 

I shall be told, of course. that such a scheme is preposterous, 
that it outrages the dignity and honour of our Press. It 
would be a novelty—I agree, but I can see neither indignity 
nor dishonour.—_-I am, Sir, &c.., 

AN OLD NEWSPAPER MANAGER. 

[We should be sorry if the practice of purchasing editorial 
space were introduced into this country. The news columns 
of a newspaper must be kept beyond the reach of the richest 
purse. In countries where the paid communiqué is accepted 
#s news the prestige of the Press suffers in consequence and 
inevitably. Kv. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin, —If Mr. J. Murray Allison’s estimate of £2,000,000 for 
telling the world all there is to know about the League of 
Nations is correct, and if Rear-Admiral J. D. Allen is right in 
saving that * it is less than one-third of the cost of one battle- 
ship and only a small fraction of what is spent annually on 
preparing for war,” surely the obvious people to find the 
money are those nations represented on the League ? 

Could not some arrangement be come to at Geneva by which 
each nation would agree to forgo a quota, proportional to her 
population, of their current expenditure on naval or military 
armaments ?— I am, Sir, &e., 

A. C, OprpeNnnEio, 
Major (Retired), 
61 Cleveland Square, Hyde Pain. 


[To the Editor of the Sepvcraronr.] 

Sin, On Monday, January 10th, was celebrated the seventh 
anniversary of the League of Nations, The most important 
year of its existence, during which twenty subjects of great 
international importance were considered, was almost entirely 
ignored by newspapers in England. Is it not a fact that 
editors regard information about the League as lacking 
“news value” ? 

Mr. Murray Allison’s suggestion favouring paid publicity 
is a useful contribution, but unless editors can be persuaded 
that the public demand news about the League, the world 
will remain in ignorance of the League’s valuable activities. 
Incidentally, it would be interesting if the Spectator would 
study the make-up and personnel of the League's publicity 
department at Geneva (in London it is excellent), which 
contains a curious assortment of nationals. What is needed 
is a good English editor assisted by nationals representing, 
say, the three or four most widely spoken languages of the 
world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. GRAUAM TiuWwatrres, 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
[Z'o the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in his article on this subject, 
says: ‘ There is one part of Mr. Murray Allison's proposal 
that seems non-essential, but is really essential. The influence 
must be international. It is not enough that our own people 
should know and should trust ; other nations must do so, too, 
and the assurance that they are doing so must be part of our 
confidence in the League of Nations.” 

That * the influence must be international * would probably 
not be disputed by any supporter of the League ; but I should 
like to point out that the influence is as yet by no means 
international, even amongst ourown people. Having travelled 
extensively on South and East Africa, IT was met in many 
parts by an extremely keen desire to know more about the 
League of Nations ; in other rather remote parts with almost 
complete ignorance of its aims and achievements, coupled 
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with a willingness for information; and in nearly every in- 
stance with great lack of facilities for gaining knowledge. 

In any new country there must obviously be a lack of 
speakers, of a rapid and plentiful supply of literature, and of 
@ news service which, by its acquaintance with local problems 
and League activities, can link up many of the Geneva ideals 
with their application to countries such as those I have men- 
tioned—and thus stimulate a preliminary interest in this 
great international experiment towards co-operation and 
social justice. 

These facts point to the immediate need for what might be 
described as “a popular advertisement service” concerning 
the work of the League of Nations, appropriately selected and 
circulated to the leading newspapers of Africa, and probably 
other parts of the Empire. 

“We didn’t know there really is a Slavery Convention, 
and that the League as well as the missionaries or governments 
care about native welfare, and questions of health in tropical 
countries, and all those other things you have been telling us 
about within and outside Europe.” 

These are remarks which are constantly made to a speaker 
in Africa, and probably in most of our other Colonies. Their 
meaning is perfectly clear—there is something lacking in the 
League news service as it stands; some more intimate 
method of contact—and it seems chiefly to await the thought 
and active co-operation of a small committee of persons who 
are interested in the subject of the League of Nations and 
the Empire, quite apart from the still bigger subject of com- 
piete international publicity.—I am, Sir, «&e., 

N. E. Roberts. 

Champions, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The letter of * An Old Newspaper Manager ” is valuable 
and the Spectator deserves publie thanks for finding space 
for it. So far as tue tmprrtant daily papers are concerned, 
does it not appear that schemes in the general public interest 
are not allowed to appear as news until the advertising 
department has been conciliated? There used to be a 
difference in value between news and advertisement. Now 
it would appear that news must become suspect and that 
Mr. Allison, by putting the same value on news print as on 
advertising print, has accepted this fact. 

More and more am I becoming convinced that it is safer 
to wait for the serious weekly papers for authentic unpurchased 
news. What a pity !—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa. WILLIAMSON 
(Shaw, Wardlaw & Company, Limited). 
38 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Those of your readers —I hope the great majority— 
who whole-heartedly support the League of Nations will 
welcome the excellent article in your issue of Ist instant, 
headed, ** World-wide Publicity for the League of Nations.” 

Mr. J. Murray Allison has put the case well. The * man 
in the street ” is not indifferent to the immense value of the 
League as a buffer against war, but he requires to be instructed 
simply and continuously in the doings of the League. When 
the reference of all international difficulties to the League 
becomes a matter of course, then war will become unthinkable 
and impossible. 

War is admittedly a brutal and costly means of deciding 
disputes, and what is needed is such an abhorence of War as 
will express itself in an active support of the machinery of 
arbitration. The League has already done great things and 
has come to stop, but its power will be enormously increased 
if public opinion in every country is actively in its favour.— 
I am, &e., W. J. BAKuuRsT, 

Member, League of Nations Union. 

57 Holtwhites Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—** Old Newspaper Manager” writes that if straight 
Press advertising were used to lay before the public the facts 
about the League of Nations it would tend to destroy the 
freedom of the Press, or more exactly, it would put editors 
more than ever in the hands of advertisers. 

Any large expenditure in advertising is only made possible 
ever any considerable period of time by the continued support 


of the public for the article advertised, and I do not believe 
that the public has ever continued to support (for any length 
of time) an article which is not giving them good valye for 
their money. 

There seems no reason to me why advertising should not be 
regarded just as much as a service to the reader in the Prec 
as news ; hor any reason why the advertiser, if by fair means 
he is able to receive support from the public for his expenditure, 
should not be permitted to influence news, always provided 
that in the opinion of the editor his public will welcome the 
publication of such news. 

It would seem hard indeed that the fears of an “Old 
Newspaper Manager” of competition from the Advertising 
Manager should be allowed to interfere with any Project s 
obviously designed for the public welfare as Mr. Murry 
Allison's suggestion of paid publicity for the League of Nations | 
—I am, Sir, &c., Mavcrice Keating, 

166 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


MAKE STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS ILLEGAz | 
Al a ’ . 
FOR THREE YEARS 
[To the Editor of the Sprctraror.] 
Str,—During the Great War it was necessary that oy 
industries should be kept going without a break, and j 
the “emergency laws”? immediatcly passed to secure this 
strikes and lock-outs without previous judicial enquiry , 
were made illegal under severe penalties for which the funds 
of the law breakers were liable. Strikes and lock-outs ceased 
and questions between employer and employed were settled 
either privately or by the King’s Courts. The object was 
“— ° ' E ' 
to keep the wheels of industry going at full speed while the | 
War lasted, and this object was attained. 

Our industries are again at a stage of critical emergency 
and the return of prosperity depends upon the uninterrupted 
working of the industrial machine for the next three years 
at least. If it is possible to secure this, Britain—like Italy— 
under strong laws, will respond and rapidly rise to a state 
of prosperity. 

In this country we cannot have a dictator to lay his 
restraining hand upon employer and employed alike, if 
they attempt to defy what has been devised for the good of 
the nation. We have, however, in our Government, under 
the British Constitution, an instrument ready made and 
equally powerful, wise and impartial. Why should it be 
left standing idle while commercial men are unable to fix | 
contracts and take our business ahead on account of the 
uncertainty of the industrial situation ? By a few strokes of 
the pen a practical revival of the *‘ emergeney acts” of 
war-time would place their feet upon a rock for three year , 
to come. 

Let the Government, representing and speaking for the 
nation, enact that for three years at least strikes and lock-outs 
shall be illegal without previous enquiry in our Courts of 
Law, and that breakers of the law, be they masters or men, 
shall be liable to heavy fines imposed upon their funds by 
the Crown in the King’s Courts.—I am, Sir, &e., : 

A Scorcu LAWYER. 
“PLEASE, MAY WE SHARE THE OCEAN?” 
> 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sirn,—You may perhaps like to contrast the following extracts 
(from an editorial in the American Oullook) under the above 
heading, with your article, “‘ Two Voices from America,’ in 
your issue of December 25th, 1926 :— 

** At the conclusion of the War the United States was in a position 
to outbuild the navies of every nation in the world. It could have 
wrested the control of the seas from Great Britain without causing 
American taxpayers the loss of a night’s sleep. Instead of pro- 
ceeding with its program of construction, it called upon the naval 
Powers of the world to gather at Washington. In effect, the 
American Government said: ‘This contest for naval superiority 
ought not to go on. While the United States is in a position to 
outbuild all of you together, it recognizes the fact that such 4 
courso would lead to tremendous burdens upon your peoples which 
they ought not to be asked to bear. Let’s call a halt to this racé 
and settle upon a ratio of power which will be fair to all concerned. 
That this may bo accomplished, we are willing to scrap hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of naval vessels.’ As our readers will 
remember, the limitations were placed solely upon ships of over 
10,000 tons. No settlement was proposed or reached in regard to 
vessels of smaller tonnage. The treaty left the United States with 
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ttleship fleet which app ared to bo equal to that of Great Britain. 
fleet, however, was vastly inferior to Great Britain's in cruiser 
trenoth. The proposais now before Congress look towards bringing 
goer cruiser fleet to an ultimate parity with that of Great Britain. 
Under the treaty we could build as many 10,000-ton cruisers as wo 
sired, and inaugurate a new race in naval armament. I:ven the 
pepe bic-navy men in Congress have no such idea in mind. 
he ; feel that wo aro morally ¢ ntitled to the same ratio in cruisers 
which we are supposed to maintain in battleships. How is this 
proposal greeted in Great Britain ? The naval correspondent of 
the London Sunday Times declares that the bill before our Congress 
shocks those Britons who had believed that America honestly 
d sired peace and disarmament. As Great Britain now has four 
times the cruiser strength of the United States, we may say that 
these Britons are eas ily shocked. The Spec tator says that President 
of attitude (a change which bas not been very 
side of the Atlantic) has made Britons wonder 
continue to hope for American help in the cause 
The reaction in Europe to the proposal to build 
more cruisers strengthens our belief that these cruisers ought to be 
added to our naval list at the earliest possible moment. To build 
them is a threat to no Power on either the Atlantic or the Pacific. 
To build thern now may hasten tho day when cruisers as well as 
y be safely limited by all Powers, to the advantage 
nd th » of peace.” 
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Mav I add that the naval party in Congress is supported 
by a very large element in our population because of a some- 
what deep-seated conviction that in naval matters since the 
Washington Con 
the eame ? 


ference the British have not been playing 


This comes out in two respects, in the first place, the 
objection to the elevation of our heavy guns in first-class 
war vessels. The British had an advantage in the fact that 
their guns could be pointed some fifteen degrees, I think it 
This gave 
them a superiority When we proposed alierations 
so that we should be equal in this respect, the British cried, 


was, higher than thuse in the American vessels. 


ol range. 





“Not fair,’ end protested. They declared it against the 
policy of the nercement in naval affairs of the 5-5-3 proportion, 
The fact was that they had an advantage, and they refused 


to permit an equality that was intended in the agreement. 


The second matter is in the tremendous activity in the 
cruiser 10.000 ton class. Your own editorial implies lack 
of fair play on our part. Americans are wondering, in the 
slang of the day, * how you get that way.’’—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Geo. W. Gitmoner, 
Editor, The Homiletic Review. 
New York, N.Y. 
there is no desire on the part of Great 
anything but abide loyally by the spirit of 
Ep. Spectator.| 
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“CAN AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
one very important reason for American pro- 
often forgotten, namely, the huge concentration 
ica as a result of the payment of War Debts ! 
vn fact in economic history that an increase 
yn of gold has always brought about an increase 
increased the available currency and tended to 

promote prosperity —just in the same way as inflation of 
curreney brings about, for a time, a period of commercial 
activity. The gold accumulated in America has had the same 
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ciiect; it has increased currency and credit to an enormous 
extent and the result is a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
Like all kinds of inflation it may have reached its limit, and 
th duet of the instalment system of purchasing is but 


lust cliort to maintain the business in its present prosperous 
condition. Itis tantamount to further inflation ; an increase 
ond the national basis: and, obviously, this also 
. limit which may end in a financial crisis. 
rc is, 1 am told, another reason for American prosperity, 
that is the Prohibition Law. I am in touch with a man 
in America, and he informs me that, notwith- 
the boot-legging, and the evasions of the law, the 
ereat mass of the American people have ceased to buy liquor 
nsequently have moncy to spend on domestic needs and 
personal This, he contends, is the chicf factor in 
American prosperity. 
1 am disposed to think that both of these considerations 
to which I have referred are important factors in the present 
industrial activity. 


luxuries. 


Mir. Fyfe, however, speaks of a New Doctrine which connects 
high wages with prosperity (evidently assuming them to be 
Cause and Effect}—and holds that if employers will only have 
the good sense and foresight when bad trouble comes to con- 
tinue to pay high wages, they will pull through without a 
patastrophe ! Could anything be more absurd? When 
business falls off unemployment is the first result, and then a 
cutting down of costs, with an inevitable fall in wages. It 
is the economic law and nothing can avert its operation. 
Prosperity must preeede high wages. Wages can only be 
paid out of production ; and when demand falls away, and 
the value or the price of the product is lowered, wages must 
follow suit. Wages may, in exceptional cases, be paid out 
of capital. This has happened in the history of industry, but 
it was the result of benevolence, or of some special considera- 
tion, and must in the nature of things be exceptional. 

This New Doctrine, therefore, is nothing more than a well. 
known Socialistic fallacy. If the trade unions were strong 
enough to decree that wages must not fall it would merely 
accentuate the disaster and increase unemployment. It may 
be noted, however, that wages are the very last items to be 
touched nowadays when a reduction of costs is necessary | 
Examples of this are to be found in the recent balance sheets 
of many industries. Profits have disappeared, and capital 
has been reduced, but the rate of wages has remained the 
same !—I am, Sir, &c. Wa. SUANKS. 

Barrhead, nr. Glasgow. 


CHILDREN AND THE CINEMA 
[To the Editor of the SeecTaror.| 

Str,—In your issue of the 8th inst. “* Crusader’ overlooks 
that there are two sides even to the question of the cinema. 
A film that would appeal to children, one of the ** countless 
lovely and funny and exciting and delightful” sort, might 
conceivably be bad for me as an adult; it might bring on 
temporary softening of the brain. Certainly decent iilms 
are the ideal to strive for, and I think this is being done 
with marked success in this country. Fanaticism, however, 
will not help matters, and our present day fanatics are in 
danger of destroying the value of the cinema altogether. 

I have seen the film ‘“* Vaudeville,’ and pace ‘* Crusader’ 
it is one which the most fastidious might see without 
imperilling their immortal soul. Ilowever, the fanatics are 
there, and we must lay our account with them. How would 
the following compromise do? In all cinemas, from 2 p.m, 
till 6 p.m., no adults admitted ; from 6 p.m. till the close no 
children admitted ?—I am, Sir, &c. 


VERITAS. 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
S1r,—All lovers of young folk will be grateful for the outspoken 
condemnation by ‘‘ Crusader” in your current issue of the 
film ‘‘ Vaudeville.” I have recently seen the vile thing. Not 
knowing what it was like and reading only certain laudatory 
Press notices of it, I thought it might be interesting if not 
amusing to children, particularly as the advertisements made 
a feature of some acrobatic performances with which children 
are usually thrilled. 

I was spending the Christmas holidays at a seaside resort 
and on Boxing Day I said to my little granddaughters, 
** We will go to the pictures!” To my horror this long film 
was shown. As “ Crusader” says, it is an exhibition of 
sexual jealousy in circus life, to the vice and immorality 
being added coarse and ugly surroundings and behaviour. 
Things were shown on the screen which no actors and actresses 
on the stage, at least in this country, would dare to do. I 
cannot understand decent-minded people looking at such 
scenes without tingling all over with shame. 

Iiow is it that such a film passes the censor and receives 
commendatory notices in the Press ? 
by a recent writer in the Morning Post, that newspaper 
critics do not: bother to view these films ? If that is the case 
we for the moral welfare of young people must 
support Mr. Cholmeley in condemning outright the cinema 
for its effect on children, or at least we must back up the 
demand of Mr. Ebbutt of the Daily News for a special censor- 
I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Il. STRANGE. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the articles and 
correspondence on this subject, which is one that vitally 
concerns Toe H: first, because one of the main objects of 
Toc H is to combat class consciousness, and all the evils that 
flow from it, by bringing men of very different conditions of 
birth, education, and social position together in service in 
equal comradeship : secondly, because we have taken over the 
Cavendish Association, which was formed in 1913 (with the 
valuable assistance of the Spectator), for the purpose of 
interesting young Public School men in active social service. 

We have recently instituted a Schools Service Bureau which 
operates in connexion with some 100 Public and large 
secondary schools. Each of these schools has appointed one 
of its masters as school correspondent of the S.S.B. It is his 
business to encourage the study of social and economic 
questions through the school debating society or other media ; 
to organize visits to industrial centres with the help of the 
school mission or Toc H; to arrange talks to leaving boys, 
and to furnish us with a list of their names and addresses. 
These boys are circularized by us, and if they show any desire 
to interest themselves in the subject they can apply to be 
registered with us, and we then endeavour to put them in 
touch with social work. 

The S.S.B. is able, through the 230 branches and groups of 
Toe H in Great Britain (and its branches and groups overseas), 
to place at the disposal of these boys the experience of nen who 
have laboured at social work and who know the channels in 
which the social activities of the Public School boy ean best be 
directed to flow. It has registered in the last two months 
55 boys who have shown a really keen interest and desire to 
undertake practical social service. In one school at least an 
active group of ‘Toe H{ has been in existence for some time, and 
we have co-operated with the Marlborough-Swindon Boys’ 
Camp, referred to in Dr. Norwood’s article, since its inception. 
In co-operation with another big Public School a school 
committee of masters and boys has been formed to help run the 
School’s East-End Bors’ Club, and a very happy and close 
liaison has been formed. A joint camp of working boy 
Territorial Cadets and Public School O.T.C. was tried last 
summer with great success. 

Toe H is world-wide and is composed of men of all classes 
working side by side in community of service — the fulfilment 
and the passing on of this great tradition of service to men of 
all kinds and all races; a brotherhood * spending and being 
spent” in the cause of good will and peace among men. Here 
is a great opportunity for those leaving our Public Schools to 
make their contribution to this great cause, and Toc If exists 
to help them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ronatp C, Grant, Lt.-Col., 
General Secretary, Toe H. 
1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


THE EASTER ISLAND STATUES 
[To the Editer of the Srecraron.] 


Sin,—In reply to Lieut.-Col. I. J. Kelsall, may I say that I 
have lived in New Zealand for thirty years and am generally 
acquainted with the English books on Easter Island ** riddles ” 
and “‘ mysteries”? Whether these have any more value than 
the Japanese student’s idea of England, I cannot say, 
All I am doing is reporting Maori legends, as dictated to me by 
a member of the House of Arawa. 

According to these, the Maori left Assyria (Ihiria) some six 
thousand years ago, crossed Europe to Portugal, crossed the 
Atlantic to Mexico (Hawaiki-nui) ; thenee migrated through 
Central America to Peru (Maori Eperu ; and they have the 
Iegends of ‘Titikaka); crossed to Easter Island; thence 
westward to New Zealand (some parties breaking off at 
Tahiti reached Hawaii). Many halts and scitlements and 
minor migrations were made en route, but that generally is 
alleged to be the course of the Great Migration as recorded 
on the Sacred Memory ‘Tablets, copies of which have been 
supplied in Maori Symbolism. (Kegan Paul.) 

Jn these Sacred Legends it is claimed that the ancestors 


> 
of the New Zealand Maori erected the Easter Island Statues 
fashioning them in silu out of cooling volcanic material, and 
those claims I have reported accurately. Simultaneously th & 
British Museum is exhibiting specimens from British Honduras 
of mould-made ornaments, figures, &e., and pottery with 
“impressed ornament,” also a fragment of a mould. Cleary 
we may have to revise our present conceptions of hard. 
carving compared with soft-working. We are not at the end 
of knowledge. As a working hypothesis it would be at least 
interesting to take the Maori migration route, and see what 
similarities there were in the fashioning of the Chaldean 
bulls, the Spanish bulls, the Maya carvings, the Easter Island 
statues, and the Maori ** stone ” statues. 

In the Haster Island literature, Lieut.-Col. Kelsall wij 
find various references to the heads and faces carved q § 
the walls and ccilings (volcanic material) of the wana 
* quarries. “—- 1] am, Sir, &e., 

I. A. Rovr, 

4 Brendon ITouse, 8 Great Woodslock Street, 

Nottingham Place, London, W.1, 


[To the Editor of the Sewer vvor.] 

Sir, —As Sir Hercules Read has paid Miss Rout the compliment 
of advising her on the character of obsidian artifacts, | 
now, at his suggestion, venture to tell her that the images ¢| 
and from Rano-Raraku are sculptured from an aerial deposi | 
consolidated by pressure. The material has never beg 
plastic. All carving in stone on Kaster Is!und has been dor 
with tools of basalt, samples of which may now be scen in thy 
British Museum. Where wrought surfaces have been inhumed 
excavation shows the bite of the tool still sharp and clear. 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Scorespy Rovurrepce, 

4 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2. 


THE NUMBER SEVEN 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 
Sir,—-The Student's Commentary (Thynne and Jarvis), in its 
latest issues, points out that the Hebrew of Gen. i. 1 contains 
seven words, and that the structure of these seven word ! 
exhibits 77 (and perhaps more) illustrations of the Rule of the 
Law of Seven. Could any writer, ancient or modern, create 
such a literary marvel ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
SCRUTATOR, 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— [have read that whereas the number seven symbolically 
signifies ‘* Perfection,” six (the nearest below) represents the 
number of the Devil. Six is everywhere an unlucky day and ' 
even now there linger many superstitions about the sixth day 
(Friday). The reason given is that it falls fatally below seven, 
the number of completeness, and represents the highest 
possible point of attainment apart from God. The numbers, it 
fact, represent the eternal antagonism between The Good and 
The Evil. Hence, in the disorders of the world, we maki 
colloquial use of the expression of their being at “* sixes and ' 
sevens. —I am, Sir, &e., 
Maccuan Hemsie. 
Studley, Yorkshire. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir, Mr. Ervine, in his letter which you published in 4 
recent issue under this heading, cites as evidence that the 
**Jiterary language ” of the two countries is by no means 
“ practically identical,” as stated by me, the fact that Mr 
Sinclair Lewis has found it necessary to print a glossary with 
one of his novels. 

I certainly never before knew or heard of any Americal : 
author who found it necessary to do this, and I would suggest 
that the probable explanation is that the novel in questio® 
contains much of the language of the lower, uneducated 
classes. In every country these classes use a dialect 
* patois” very different from the speech of the well-educated 
classes, or what may be described as the literary language of 
the country. Ihave read quite a number of books by Americal 
authors and have neyer come across one that did not fully 
justify my assertion—-which Mr. Ervine describes as * plain 
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nonsense ” that the literary language of the two countries 
is practically (I did not Say absolutely) identical. 

By the term “ literary language *’ I mean not only the 
language of books and newspapers but also that used by well- 
educated people in their correspondence on serious subjects, 
and also, of course, that of the Law Courts, of Congress and of 
Diplomacy. Once, in Washington, I heard a judgment 
delivered in the Supreme Court of the United States in which 
there was not one word which an English judge might not have 
used. So much for the “ plain nonsense” (to quote Mr. 
Ervine) of my statement. 

It is. of course, true that Americans do not use all English 
Kor instance, they 
always say for shop, * bill” 
fur currency-note, for timber, “depot” for 
yailway-station, “fall” for autumn, to quote a few out of 
the not very large number of similar cases that might be cited. 
But this is a comparatively small matter that only slightly 
affects the identity of the two Janguages.-I am, Sir, &c., 

I. VENNING. 


THE NEW BELVIDERE 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrsvor.] 
Sir.--In my letter relating to the treatment of the Surrey 
Bank at Westminster, a rather amusing error has occurred. 
face the 
blistering sun.” It should read “‘ the Westering sun.” The 
intention, of course, is that at that period of the day, when 
one is inclined for a leisurely stroll, the gleaming frontages of 
the suggested Belvidere "errace would catch and reflect the 


words in exactly the same sense as we do. 
for lift, ‘* store 
* Jumber ”’ 


° 


* elevator ” 


One passage reads “ the stuccoed frontages will 


afternoon sunlight. 

In spite of the scorn that Ruskin and other critics have 
heaped on stucco, experience has amply proved that in our 
climate especially, and for buildings of a domestic character, 
well renovated stucco can yield effects of brightness not 
otherwise obtainable. Sir, &c., S. CAMERON, 

21 Gishurn Road, N.8. 


am, 


CORMORANTS AT OXFORD 
|To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Apropos of the delightiul article by “HK. M. N.” in 
* Birds in the Frost,” 


Sir, 
this week's issue of the Spectator on 
it is of interest ot the writer's reference to the cor- 
morant which Dr. Plot saw on St. Mary’s steeple at Oxford 
io note that in the Times of Friday last Mr. 
R. TV, Guather reports the arrival of a cormorant on the 
reaches above Folly Bridge, Oxford, during last week, 
Although undoubtedly rare, the visits of cormorants to 
inland waters are not so infrequent as the reference to Dre 
I am, Sir, &c., 
New Barnet. J. FAULKNER. 


in view 


200 years ago 


Plot might seem to suggest. 
Holbrook, Bulicer Road, 
DO ANIMALS ENJOY CAPTIVITY? 
[To the. Editor of the Svvcrxror.| 
Sin.—The two letters on this subject represent the two opposite 
standpoints which may be more or less legitimately taken in 
regard to zoos. But do not both correspondents indulge a 
little too freely in that sly sprite which lies in wait for the 
unscientific, anthropomorphism, or the ascribing of human 
feelings and reactions to the lower animals and the deity ? 
tre of 
Loning 
On the other hand, is it, after all, for 
It is 
the most universal answer to those who dislike caged things, 
to say, “ Why, my 


On the one hand, as Mr. Renshaw peints out in vour i 
December 18th, no animal not gifted with conscious re: 
can * pine for freedom.” 
the justice-loving human being. a question of suffering ? 
sings its very heart out!” or 
“If T let my bird go. it would be eaten by a cat in two minutes,” 


canary 


&e, But, scie ntifically considered, these many manifestations 
of content. or of jov even, have nothing to do with the que stion, 
“Ts it right to confine birds and animals and deprive them of 
existing in their natural habitats ? ” 

The question is only one of the moral right of human beings 
to deprive creatures of the surroundings for which nature 
destined them. ‘To most of us there can be but one answer, 
NO! Mr. Renshaw, and his kind, tell us that the beauties 
and wonders of living nature must be brought within reach of 
the countless thousands who cannot travel. This. of course, is 
the only excuse, and its logic may be left hanging in the balance, 






It is a pretty good argument, though in these days of moving 
pictures there is less reason to have zoos than in the past. 

Perhaps it is too early to judge, but I, for one, though I am 
an old hunter and fisherman, detest all zoos, and the sight of a 
canary in a cage or a gold-fish in a little globe really hurts me. 
I still hold with Blake, 

“A Robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Kpwarp Breck, Ph.D. 

Army and Navy Club, Washington, D.C. 


SWALLOWS KEPT IN WINTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir.—-In_ Bewick’s British Birds, 1847 edition, there is an 
account of swallows being kept as pets for several years by 
a Mr. James Pearson, of London, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Bewick “These experiments 
have been amply confirmed by the observations of M. Natterer, 
of Vienna, as stated by M. Temminck in his Manuel d°Orni- 

ihologie.—I am, Sir, &e. M. M. dierserr. 
Burns 


AS PETS 


says, 


Avenue, Nottingham. 


TYROL OR THE TYROL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—In the country itself the ** The” is not used; nor is 
“Tyrol.” “ Tirol” is the spelling in German, and you may 
have ** Nord-Tirol”’ or ‘* Sud-Tirol.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glenforsa, Aros, Isle of Alull. A. D. G. GARDYNE. 


Poetty 


Clarice 


A RIBBON binds her brow, 

"Tis beauty’s world-old wile, 
Nor less alluring now 

Than erst upon the Nile, 
Around her girlish neck 

White corals gleam arow, 
Love's labour spent to deck 

The lily with the snow. 


5 


One arm, in swect content, 
Makes of her lap a bed, 
One o'er the chair-top bent 
Upholds her charming head ; 
TVrom the elbow pink and bare 
The wide slecve falls away, 
So, petals flushed and rare 
Are found among the may, 
Pale sceims her upturned face 
Against the hair's dark cloud, 
But happy home-born peace 
Is in her looks avowed ; 
Her lips just parted are, 
Iler grey eves softly gleam, 
Iler sweet thoughts wander far, 
All in a day-time dream. 
Tlow dainty are her shoes, 
Where every slender bar 
Ifas caught in wilful noose 
A little silver star! 
% x * % % + fe) 
And now, from head to feet, 
With items and details, 
I've traced her portrait sweet, 
Forgive me if it fails. 
For though, like Jan Van Eyck, 
kiven as I could I've wrought 
A likeness true to make, 
It is not lightly caught. 
Ifer image you behold 
And yet ‘tis incomplete, 
Because I have not told 
Hfow kind she is and swect. 
JouN ANDERSON STEWART. 
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This Week’s Books 


chosen are not confined to the chansons that came fro, 


A streak of humour, a breath of that creative spirit that 
transmutes the leaden facts of travel into gold, runs through 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia, by Dr. Richard L.. Sutton, of the 
University of Missouri (Ilenry Kimpton. 10s. 6d.). The 
photographs are rather amateurish, but the style is not: 
the author has some kind things to say about British officials, 
and all shikaris should enjoy this book. Readers should not 
expect too much, however: it is very discursive and light 
and pleasant. 
* * ¥ x 

To America in Thirty-nine Days is an engaging trifle, 
consisting of extracts from the diary of the late Joseph 
Biggs, of and London, telling of a voyage he 
undertook in 1837, before the days of steam. ‘The author 
describes “a beautifully-planted promenade called the 
Battery,” where the wit and fashion of New York “* walk 
wtp and down or sit smoking and drinking, or, if more refined, 
For miles bevond New York, he says, 


Leicester 


listening to music.” 
the ground was laid out in building lots which were “ bought 
and sold for absurd sums.” The population on Manhattan 
Island was then a quarter of a million, but the real estate 
men of those days had planned the Bronx to 366th Street! 
(Village Press, Idbury, Oxon.). 

* * * * 
The Golden Cockerel Press, whose books are always 
beautifully produced, have sent us a seventeen-and-sixpenny 
edition of The Fables of Aesop. 
are both delightful. The couching fox on page 40 and a 
picture of the washing of a blackamoor redound especially to 
the credit of the ilustrator, whose name is not given. This 
would make a good safe present, for everybody in his right 
senses from cight to eighty likes Aesop. 

* * * * 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s Upton Lectures, delivered at 
Oxford last year on The fiindu View of Life, have just been 
published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin (5s.).. Mr. Radha- 
krishnan’s thesis should be studied by missionaries and 
others who have the high and responsible task of representing 
our culture in the East. Here are some tabloid extracts :—- 
* Hindu thought believes in the evolution of our knowledge 
of God. . «. . It hates the compulsory conscription of 
men into the house of truth. . . . What counts is not 
creed but conduct.” * There is no hope for the religious 
future of the world without freedom and _ self-realization in 
the larger life of mankind.” ‘ When two or three different 
systems claim . . . the exclusive pathway to heaven 
- « + conflicts are inevitable.” There is much to ponder 
over here, and an admirable exposition of the basis of Aryan 
philosophy. 


Letterpress and woodcuts 


oS ok * * 


The Editor of the Strand Magazine gives us gooseflesh 
of surprise and admiration and horror in Stranger than 
Fiction (Newnes, thrills of history.” Some 
thrilis these certainly are, and every story is well told. We 
commend especially the tense tale of Allieri’s elopement with 
the charming Louise. This was an instance of love at first 


2s.)-—** some 


sight between a middle-aged rake and a young girl, but 
it lasted for twenty-three years. We congratulate Mr. 


Greenhough Smith on a jolly book, with not a werd too 
much in it. 
* * * x 

The object of the Confederation Internationale des Bludiauts 
is the excellent one of bringing students together from the 
whole world. The Handbook of Student Travel (published at 
3 Endsleigh Gardens at 1s. 
useful information prepared by the English branch of this 
society. 


td.) contains a quantity of 
The geographical bibliographies are a good ides, 
so is a list of hotels and restaurants, with prices charged, 
for the more important capitals. But it 
the Duval esiablishinents in 
fur poor students 


Is Curious that of 


excellent Paris ideal places 


only one is mentioned, 
* * * * 


Mr. J. Murray Gibbon, one of the besi-known figures in 
the literary life of Canada, has selected and translaied a 
series of Canadian Folksongs (Dent. 


bis.). 


I he thiriy SOLS 





Old France. We have also the lays of the Hahitant ag ), 
paddled his canoe in the backwoods, and a selection of 
modern songs as well. Anyone who has heard the Freng 
Canadians sing on St. Catherine’s Eve will enjoy they 
selections. 

* * * * 

The Radio Times (2d. every Friday) is in no need of 
advertisement in these columns, but we desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the World-Radio supplement: 
this would attract us to wireless even if we never listened-ip. 
besides, one must be peor indeed in imagination not to fe¢ 
the continuing miracle of which it is a reporter, 'Thp 
programmes of over 200 stations throughout the world ay 
given: Saragossa and Schenectady, Zagreb or Zion wil} 
entertain us nightly if we wish. 
and the nations have assembled in amity in 
World-Radio,. 


Deep is calling unto deep, 
th 


pages of 


a * ok « 


A highly intelligent and ingeniously prepared educational 
scheme has becn sent to us by Messrs. Evans Bros : it is q 
monthly publication issued at Is., and entitled Victoria! 
Vducation. The number before us consists of a flexible card. 
board folder, measuring some fifteen inches by eleven, which 
ean be cut and arranged to form an attractive frame for the 
pictures it contains. The with this folder 
consist of a number of full-page and smaller illustrations, 


photogravures 


accompanied by notes explaining the lessons in geography, 
history and English literature which the pictures represent, 
Learning is made for children nowadays, and » 
it should be, considering what a lot there is to learn. This is 
which the attention of all 


“asy 


a publication merits serious 


teachers. 
# * ‘ * 

We congratulate the Department of Overseas ‘Trade on 
producing a full and detailed catalogue of the British Indus 
trices Fair a full month before the show opens at the Whit 
City, on February 2ist to March 4th. Looking through these 
pages should confirm our belief in a trade The 
Department is using every means in its power to bring this 
advance edition to the notice of overseas buyers, and we have 
no doubt that its enterprise will be rewarded. 
industrial power in England. The 128 pages of advertisements 
in this catalogue would prove it, if proof were needed, 


revival. 


"yy os 
Phere is vast 


* Bs * * 
There seems no end to the making of guide and travel-books, 
but we have not come across any recent publication on Italy 
which gives one so much information and _ intelli- 
gent advice in portable compass as Winter in Italy, by Major 
W. Stormont. It is obtainable from Italian State 
Railways, Waterloo Place. We can thoroughly recommend this 
little book to intending travellers. 


exact 


the 


A Com petition 


Our next competition, to the winner of which the 
and 


Editor 
offers a £5 prize, is a very simple one will be judged 
strictly by popular vote. We 
the names of the ten most popular characters in fietion of 
any age or clime in the order of their popularity. We ar 


‘ 


not prepared to say what is fiction and what is net. Deci 


ask our readers to give us 


sions 


op this poiat can be left to the common sense of our readers. 


RULES FOR 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Feb. 4th. 
2. Competitors may send in as \ 


but each catry must be accompanied by one 
taUV of this issue, 


COMPETITORS. 
many entries as they 
of the coupons to 


be foamt On page 


3. ‘the name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com: 
petitor must be written cleariy at the foot of his manuscript. 
4. ‘The kditor cannot return any manusé ript submitted for the 


competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with « ompet. tors. 
® the Hditor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submutted,. 
6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
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Arranged and edited by Count Hermann 


The Book of Marriage. -_ 


Keyserling. (Cape. 
CounT HERMANN KEYSERLING’S symposium on the theory 
and practice of this difficult art is ** designed fundamentally 
to be of use” both to the practitioners of marriage and to 
these young people who have still their choice of partners to 
make. It may be said at once that Count Keyserling’s own 
contributions, marked as they are by that profundity and 
mental tension that characterized his Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher, are infinitely the best papers in the book. In the 
space available, we can only consider them : the other articles 
are interesting notably Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
Art,” Herr Boeck’s ** Marriage as Mystery and Command ” 
and Miss Hinckle’s ‘ Marriage in the New World,” and a 
Dr. Jung; 


* Love as an 


contribution by but these would each require a 
separate review. 

With German thoroughness, the Editor begins by defining 
what marriage is not, namely the generally-valid solution of 
all problenis dealing with love, ** nor yet the natural fulfilment 
of every human craving, because man is complex and too little 
integrated to permit of all his impulses being brought under 


one head without coercion.” 


Love-at-first-sight is roughly handled, as usual. Wise men 
have warned us of the traps of impulse, yet the world continues 
to fall in love as suddenly as it slips on an orange peel. ** No 


form of marriage is wrecked so easily as that which is based 
solely on personal attraction,” says our author, following here 
the French convention but adding acutely that personal 
attraction “ has the best chance of survival if love does not 
turn to marriage.” 
or fusion of two personalities but rather an intenser individual. 


Marriage, he says, is not a blending 


ism which is creative by reason of a mutual magnetism. 

We now come to what marriage is, in Count Keyserling’s 
opinion, and this is the crux of the book. He describes ig 
as a state of electrical tension between the poles of two 
This field of force is an entity distinet from 
man the whole is greater than the part, the 
household of more importance to Life than its components. 


personalities. 


and wife: 


It follows from this that a wise reserve is an essential of 
marriage. The two individual foci are fixed and should 


never be merged in one another on all planes : 
maintained if the field of 


inter-polar 


tension must be force is to 
remain intact. 

The introduction in which this arresting theory is expounded 
stiff little of 


electricity, but it is the motif of the book and must be mastered 


may be rather reading to those who know 


if the remainder is to be understood. 
That marriage is the solution of the problem of happiness 


* A happy marriage in an egotistical sense, 
such as infatuated lovers expect, is just as 


is stoutly denied. 
rare as love- 
children who turn out well, in spite of all existing prejudices. 
The essential difliculties of life do not end but rather begin 
with morriage.’ Marriage, in short, is an adventure on the 
seas of the Life-foree, a building up of a more than mortal Ark of 
reluce. 


It is asystem of eternal validity. More, it is superior 


to personal desires, “* because it brings these together. as 


exponents of a higher order of integration.” Just as no one 


may predict what the results of physical union may be, so 
field of an 


s own corresponding to the duality inherent in 


also the macnetie force which is marriage has 


existence of if 
haiure. The dawn would not be beautiful save for the night 
which preced s it. 

Woman is a born ruler (have not the Queens of history been 


great Queens 7) because * one does not really govern others 


by coercion but by suggestion which is based on instinctive 
consideration for others, and this presupposes a maternal 
fecling Man on the contrary has no natural capacity for 
marrage, and the state is more dangerous for him than for 
the woman. It is she who is the artist and the predestined 


regent of the 
of rights. 


house. Yet there must be an absolute equality 
They 
must not try to approximate and adapt. The two poles of the 


Man and woman are profoundly different. 


magnetic tield must remaia separated. ** In the case of highly 
differentiated people, conjugal happiness wholely depends on 
this sound principle of keeping one’s distanee,” 


Martiage—made in Germany 


* Marriage is a tragic state of tension.” Count Keyserling 


sums up rather gloomily, but he only means tension in the 
electrical sense and “tragic” in the sense that all life is 
tragic. Marriage embraces all life and, therefore, ** all the 


specialized forms of tension.” 

After marriage has been defined and the problem siated, 
the book seeks—ambitious project —to provide a solution 
i Count 


Keyserling has a long chapter on the proper choice of partners, 


every individual problem arising in married life, 


which in spite of all his real humanity and desire to serve 


his fellow-creatures does appear inclined to 


represent 


a soulless ethic of duty.” Marriages arranged by perents 


may suit the French and Germans: they would never be 


i 
Kvervone, } 


possible ona large scale in Kin land. wmwever, 


Marriage will be 


who cares to read and digest The Book of 


well equipped for marriage, for he or she will have the know- 
ledge, will, attitude of mind and the requisite couccntra- 


tion to make a suecess of the most delicate of human 


relationships. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw was asked to contribute and sent a 
characteristic reply: “* No man dare write the truth about 
marriage as long as his wife lives. Unless, that is, he hates 


and I don't. I shall read the volume 


with interest, knowing that it will consist chiefly of evasions ; 


her, like Strindbere : 


but I will not contribute to it.’ Tlowever, the book has no 
evasions and the Editors own opinion of it - which does not 
the be fully 
“courage and purity sources of 
tion.” 

In buying a horse, the wis 


err on side of modesty—may endorsed 


are the twin its inspira- 
purchaser thinks carefully of 
points and breeding and soundness, he considers his own 
aptitudes and requirements and the price he is asked to 
pay ; some veterinary knowledge mav be won from books, 
more perhaps by experience. Instinct plays its part also, 
but who would choose a hunter on instinct alone % Analogies 
are dangerous, but we need not be afraid of arguing from the 
particular to the general in this matter. 
Choosing a husband is a matter for expert advice, like 
choosing a horse ; and the subsequent happiness of the choice 
These twenty-five essays on 


and their cumulative 


depends on its initial wisdom. 
marriage are cach one of them wise, 
effect will have important 
on many minds. ‘To those whose lives are already happy 
this book may su 
that was already fair : 
thickets of mal-adjustment and a source 
It is curious that such a book has not been written 
before ; the Vedic sages had a whole literature on the subject 
thousands of years ago; their 
good in parts, but not easily assimilated by Western minds. 
Here, on the contrary, is a West for 
men and women, compiled by one who knows the East with 


and far-reaching consequences 


veest, perhaps, new beauties in a landscape 





to others it will be a euide out of the 
of inspiration and 
strength. 


advice is extant to-day and 


book of the modern 


feeling-realization, and who knows also our ways, not from 


libraries, but from living: a sane, safe book, which can be 
warmly recommended to everyone who is not too wise to 
learn. ¥. ¥-B. 

A Short History of Marriage. By Edward Westermarck, 


(Ma millan. 10s. 6c 
Proressor WesterRMArRCK is the greatest living authority 
on marritge: his authority, of course, being that of the 


historian. IJlis ZZislory of dluman Varriage is a classic which 


has run into five editions. The present book is based upon 
the jast edition of the larger work, but it is far from being 
a mere rehash of its contents. It is a complete and com- 
pletely authoritative work in itself, and if one did not know 
of the existence of the earlier three volumes, one might 


very well take it as a compendium of human Knowledge on 
the subject with which it deals. 


is remarkable for two things, 


knowledge and rhe 
contained in this book is in point of quantity alone amazing ; 


Professor Westermarck’s work 


detachment. information which is 


and the skill in presentation is such that instead of suffermg 
from factual indigestion, the reader absorbs the customs of all 


the countries in the world, and all the people known to history, 
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without realizing the substantial nature of the fare. The book 
then is primarily « mine of curious and unexpected knowledge. 
We learn, for example, that in Shetland the best man must 
sleep with the bridegroom before marriage ; that at Cranbrook, 
in Kent, when the wedded pair leave the church the path is 
strewn with emblems of the bridegroom's calling, carpenters 
walking on shavings, butchers on sheepskins, blacksmiths on 
seraps of old iron; that in Scotland the bridegroom stands 
© with the latchet of his shoe loose and a coin under his foot ” 
to intercept the influence of evil spirits dweiling in the earth ; 
that at Klovborg, in Denmark, on the first day of the wedding 
the bride and bridegroom dress themselves in old clothes, 
she in the man’s and he in the woman’s, and then hide them- 
selves from each other, and so on, and so on. 

This mass of information is given with an air of impartial 
detachment which becomes even more marked when we come 
to the discussion of controversial questions such as exogamy 
and polygamy. ‘Take, for example, the vexed question of 
polygamy versus monogamy, a question which provokes 
emotional reactions so violent that those who subscribe to 
either practice regard the other with feelings of repulsion 
bordering on horror; as witness, for example, the lady on 
the Zambesi who could not imagine how English ladies could 
abide being the only wife of a husband, since it is only by the 
number of his wives that a man’s moral respectability and 
wealth can be assessed. This thorny subject is canvassed by 
Professor Westermarck with a detached impartiality which 
puts the normal discussion of the merits of rival golf clubs or 
motor cars to shame. Thus he notes that modern civilized 
races are the only instances on record of peoples with a surplus 
of women practising monogamy. He tabulates the arguments 
for polygamy, as, for example, that it enables a man to continue 
to enjoy female youth and beauty, that it caters for his taste 
for varicty, that it ensures offspring, that it provides against 
the low birth-rate and high infant mortality among savages, 
that it increases a man’s wealth and comfort ; ** a woman on 
the Congo,” says Mr. Weeks, “ is the best gilt-edged security 
in which a man can invest his surplus wealth,” and that 
women like it because it facilitates the division of labour. 

On the other hand, it is expensive, it leads to jealousy, 
quarrelling, and makes on the whole for a low condition of 
womanhood. When a missionary asked a woman in Fiji 
how it was that she and so many other women were without 
noses, the answer was, “It is due to plurality of wives ; 
jealousy causes hatred, and then the stronger tries to cut or 
bite off the nose of the one she hates”; while in Hebrew the 
popular term for a second wife is identical with the word for 
“female enemy.” 

On the whole, Professor Westermarck concludes that a 
people’s marriage practice tends in this matter to vary with 


the state of its cultural and economic development. The 
lowest and poorest tribes practise monogamy; with an 


increase in wealth and an increased complexity of social 
stratification, you get inequality of status resulting in the 
maintenance by the powerful and well-to-do of troops of 
wives to emphasize their superiority and gratify their desire 
for ostentation. A further development brings monogamy 
again as a result of an evolving conception of the position of 
woman, involving a new attitude of tenderness and esteem 
on the part of men. Whether this new attitude is part of a 
general growth in sensitiveness and refinement, or is itself the 
product of material and cconomic causes, is another of the 
questions which Professor Westermarck discusses in this 
fascinating book. 


Cc. E. M. Joan, 
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Emerson’s Diaries 


The Heart of Emerson’s Journals. 


Edited by Bliss Pe 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) chy, & 


As I am sure that the sun will rise to-morrow so I am that 

before long there will be a strong revival of religious feeling 

though the word will not be employed. It will, I expect, by 

known as an anti-materialistic movement, and shun definitio, 

and dogma. I also think it highly probable that this Spirituy | 
revival will be heralded by a revival of Emerson’s Writings, | 
His is exactly the right spirit for such a lead. Emery 

though in temperament deeply religious, possessed an entirely 

emancipated mind. But such emancipation, coupled with th, 

religious mood and also with that anti-materialism of soul whig 

we are apt to call Mysticism, is what the new world of to-day 

consciously or unconsciously pants for and prays for. Iti 

as tired and distrustful of dogma, ritual, and Jesuit and 

Calvinistie logic as it is of the pure negations of Atheism ang 

Agnosticism. The cry of the younger generation is for ligh 
and the authentic teaching of Christ, not that dreadful ang 
often blasphemous caricature which has too often passed 
for Christianity. 

In many ways of thought Emerson was in advance of hij | 
generation. They thought him vague and dreamy because ly | 
was a mystic—@ capital but very common error. Also, they 
did not think his aphoristic manner was serious enough fi 
high subjects. The Heart of Emerson's Diaries shows hoy | 
potent as well as how delicate an instrument of spiritual 
exegesis was this aphoristic power. By its use he was able ty 
show that his view of God was much more of a reality than the 
conventional ritualistic view of the Churches—Roman og * 
Protestant. By refusing to define the Deity he maintained 
inviolable for himself, and for any who might in his own day 
or in the future comprehend him, the omniscience, the omni: 
presence, and the illimitable beneficence of the Almighty, 
A defined God was as of necessity a limited God-—a God whos 
mercies were covenanted, and who, if Ile was properly dealt 
with, would be unable to make his beneficence universal. 

The name which Emerson gave to the ten volumes of his 
mixed Diary and Commonplace Book is a good lay example 
of his aphoristic method. He called them his 
Bank.” When these savings were banked, he could at any 
time draw out the currency he needed to spread his ideas 
and his teachings. Ilis own words are worth recording a 
this point :— | 


** Savings 





** This Book is zay Savings Bank. I grow richer because I have | 
somewhere to deposit my earnings ; and fractions are worth mor j 
to me because corresponding fractions are waiting here that shall 
be made integers by their addition.” 

The book before me is so rich in things stimulating for all 
times and all minds, and also so well filled to the miood of 
the present time, that the work of selection is most difficult. 
One of the best of these specially appropriate aphorisms is :- 

“I confess I am a little cynical on some topics, and whens 
whole nation is roaring Patriotism at the top of its voice, I am 
fain to explore the cleanness of its hands and purity of its heart. 
I have generally found the gravest and most useful citizons are not 
the easiest provoked to swell the noise, though they may be punctual 
at their polls.” 


Could anything be more poignant and more useful to tlie 
American people at the present moment than this warning 
against the shameless paradox so much hated by Kmerson- 
** My country right or wrong” ? 

Emerson in his memorable visit to Europe and England in 
1847 noted down many things of great significance, and showed 
how great was his devotion to his own country, in spite of the 
fact that he did not spare her faults. Here is a piece o 
critical felicity concerning both nations which is still fully 
alive :— 

‘ The Englishman talks of politics and institutions, but the real 
thing which he values is his home, and that which belongs to it,- 
that general culture and high polish which in his experience 00 
man but the Englishman possesses, and which he naturally believes 
to have some essential connection with his throne and laws. ‘That 
is what he does not believe resides in America, and therefore hus 
contempt of America is only half concealed. This English tenacity 
13 in strong contrast with our facility. The facile American sheds 
his Puritanism when he leaves Cape Cod, runs into all English 
and French vices with great zest, and is neither Unitarian, no? 
Calvinist, nor Catholic, nor stands for any known thought or thing; 
which is very distasteful to English honour, It is a bad siga 
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with many Americans who flattered themselves 
English. Levity, levity. I do not wish to be 
glishman, more than [ wish Monadnock or 
o be mistaken for Wales or the Isle of Wight.”’ 


that I have met 
that they pass fol : 
mistaken for an En 
Nahant or Nantucket t 
We are clearly wrong in thinking the 
Emerson wes excellent at aphorisms so short 
Take the following piece of self 


slogan” a modern 


development. 
as really to be slogans. 
criticism :— 

“ Why has my motley diary no jokes ? Because it is a soliloquy 
and every man is grave alone. 

It has, however, several very notable picees of humour. 
For example : 

‘Egypt. Mrs. Helen Ball, it seems, was asked, ‘ What do you 
think the Sphinx said to Mr. Emerson?’ * Why,’ replied Mrs. 
Bell, * the Sphinx probably said to him, ** You're another.” ’ ” 

, 

This entry was made during the visit to Kgypt in 1874. 

With one more example of Emerson’s humour I will close 
this notice of an admirable book—one to which its editor, 
Mr. Bliss Perry, has proved a most skilful introducer. 

“ Macaulay. No person ever knew so much that was so little 


the purpose. 
— J. Sr. Lou: SrTracury, 


Trench Warfare 


In Defence of the Faith. 


12s, 6d.) 


By Charles Gardner. (Blackwell. 
Mr. Coarces GARDNER, already well known for his studies of 
William Blake and other works, has written a most interesting, 
stimulating, yet curiously uneven book. Like an American 
laver cake, it seems to consist of two different kinds of material, 
produced by two different levels of his mind. At the beginning 
and end are serious and nourishing sections which represent 
the best he has to give us , and this best is very good. Here 
we have an admirable and often moving account of the 
imperishable substance of Christianity—the ** faith delivered 
to the sainis °°—of the direction in which we should look for 
reunion of the various bodies by which that Faith is held, 
and of the true nature of that substantial agreement which 
still exists between them. Mr. Gardner’s outlook is that of 
the Christocentric supernaturalist. Whilst fully sympathising 
with the modern world, its problems and its needs, he will 
have nothing to do with the minimizing theology and rational- 
ized Christology of the Modernists ; insisting on the whole 
Catholic faith in its paradoxical splendour, difliculty and 
fascination. His defence of this position is chiefly carried 
through by means of a series of vigorous and well conecived 
attacks ; in the course of which all hostile forces, from Bishop 
Barnes to the deplorable products of Anglo-Catholic book- 
stalls, with a winning impartiality. These 
sallies occupy the middle section of the book ; they form, so 
to speak, the ginger filling of the cake. The Dean of St. 
Paul's, Mr. Chesterton, the old and new Evangelicals, the 
Anglo-Catholies, the cult of the Little Flower and other 
less attractive developments in the Latin Church are dealt 
with in Amongst much acute 
here find a good deal of matter which seems more closely 
related to journalism than to theology. Thus the survival 
of the true faith is not really affected by the personal appear- 
ance of Mr. Chesterton, or the “ wintry ” 
Dean Inge. So too when Mr. Gardner, discussing the popular 
devotion to St. (no longer Blessed) Teresa of the Child Jesus, 
would “like to remind Roman Catholics that the Little 
Flower was twenty-four when she died,” I, who am not a 
Roman Catholie, would like to remind Mr. Gardner in the most 
friendly spirit, that his own professed belief in the Super- 
natural should make him very chary of measuring the opera- 


are chastised 


succession. criticism, we 


temperament of 


tions of grace with a stop-watch., 

Of the entertaining chapter dealing with ‘ Some Women 
Rebels ” it would ill become me to speak ; since, to my great 
surprise, I have been accorded the honour of a place amongst 
them. But I should like to assure Mr. Gardner en passant 
that my selection of suitable candidates for hell is smaller 
than that which he attributes to My belief in 
purgatory being, apparently, more robust and realistic than 
his own, I am not short of housing accommodation. Whilst 
we are in this neighbourhood, I should much like to ask him 
whether he has read that astonishing product of the French 
Catholie revival, Georges Bernanos’s Sous le Soleil de Satan. 


here me. 





For this book, under the guise of imaginative fiction, expounds 
a view of reparation which must surely be taken into account 
by all who dare to touch on that mysterious doctrine, and 
without which the real nature of sanctity cannot be under- 
stood. John Donne, of whom Mr. Gardner in his last chapter 
gives an admirable and eloquent eulogy, and whom he proposes 
to us as a type of that surrender of the whole man to the 
transcendent which Christianity in every age requires, would 
well have comprehended the place of reparation in the strange 


economy of the unseen. EVELYN UNDERITULL. 


Land Travel and Seafaring 


In Many Parts: Memoirs of a Marine. By Lt.-Col. W. P. 
Drury. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Gun-Running in the Gulf, and other Adventures. 
Cen. H. H. Austin (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


By Brig.- 


The Further Venture Book. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Bodley 
Head. 15s.) 

David Goes to Greenland. By David Binney Putnam. (Put- 
nams. 6s.) 


CoLtoxe, Drury’'s talent is well known as a writer of fiction 
and of plays. These memoirs of his service in the famous corps 
to which he belonged are less attractive than his yarns spun 
with no direct reference to fact: but it is no small thing to 
have such an observer's account of the tragic incident when 
* Camperdown * rammed * Victoria’ and Admiral Tryon went 
under — showing his seamanship in a last signal that ordered 
no boats to be sent till all was over and the danger ended 
foreseen by him at that extremity —of sucked-down wreckage 
shooting up from the depths, to make more wrecks. Ther« 
is a vivid story too of the Cretan troubles. Yet, on the whole, 
a disappointing book, from so good a pen. General Austin 
has much to tell, for, in the past thirty and odd years, he has 
been far aficld indeed: but he has not Colonel Drury’s gift 
for narrative. Still, in the stories of the means taken to check 
gun-running from the Arabian to the Persian coast, the 
resourceful old skipper who turned from smuggler into spy 
(continuing so far as possible to get money from both sides) 
is a fine figure of a courageous cunning sea-rogue. 

Mr. David Binney Putnam's pen has not so long an experi- 
ence to draw on; but this book, written at the age of thirteen, 
is not his first. It tells how a pleasant and lucky Amcrican 
boy went with his publisher father in a vessel communded by 
Captain Bob Bartlett to sail the 
Arctie seas, where he saw polar bear cubs lassoed and even 
a young walrus roped and brought aboard living, and where, 
over and above other excitements, he got shipwrecked. A 
jolly book for boys. 

Mrs. Klinor Mordaunt is in a different category. An artist 
in words, and using also a delicately expressive pencil, she 
describes wanderings that half 
seemed almost ineredible for a woman. 


one of Peary’s comrades 


a century ago would have 
The crowning point 
of her experiences was, perhaps, when the Resident of one 
of the Trobriand islands (New Guinea coast) sent her off in 
charge and all 
stark naked, bar one pandanus leaf. The expedition lasted a 
fortnight, and during it she dismissed the one policeman 
who accompanied her. But then, she and Papuans of all 
sorts apparently got on well together. With the Malays of the 
Dutch East Indies, where she went next in this fit of travel, 
she felt less at home ; but the beauty intoxicated her. Since 
there is not space here to write adequately, let Mrs. Mordaunt 
accept the highest tribute which this reviewer could pay ; 


of eighteen prisoners, mostly murderers, 


the book recalls Mary Wingsley all through—but a Mary 
Kingsley more developed on the artistic and less on the 
scientific side. Yet Mrs. Mordaunt also has the talent for 


picking up and bringing in the significant picturesque details 
of native custom and psychology. What is more, the African 
traveller would have given the eyes out of her head to be able 
to illustrate her book as this one is illustrated: for instance, 
the Malay boy carrying a pole with nineteen white sulphur 
crested birds tethered to it- to become Chinese Cockatoo-pie.— 
But she can paint in words too: instance this vignette on 
the Dutch archipelago. * The entry into strait upon strait 
overhung by mountains clothed to their very tops with forests 
the mysterious stillness of the water, never reached by the 
wind, the silenee, the dense dark green—broken only once 
by the flight of two blood-red parrots across our bows.” 
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A True-Born Englishman 


(Constable. 


Trollope : A Commentary. 
15s.) 


By Michael Sadleir. 


Sin Wavrer Ravercu in his recently published fragments 
decanted a little vinegary comment on critics —called them para- 
sites, and added that until they meet with a live author they 
cannot get to work, or have in default to prey on themselves. 
But what of that author who once was alive, but is for no fault 
of his own now, in the estimation of some, dead ? May the 
critic not acquire first-hand merit by bringing him back to life 
if he can show good Treason for doing so, and is he not entitled 
to our gratitude if he does ? 

This is what Mr. Michael Sadleir has done for Anthony 
Trollope: he has decisively re-established him in his proper 
rank in the hierarchy of letters. Very modestly the author 
ealls his book a Commentary. It is very much more than 
that: not only does it give a vivid outline of the life of 
Anthony’s mother, that gallant woman from whom in addition 
to his literary facility the novelist derived his courage, his 
energy, his lack of seif-consciousness and of vanity ; but it 
also washes in with broad strokes of colour an impressionist 
sketch of that “ Victorianism ”’ (vague and foolish word) in 
which Trollope moved and of which Trollope wrote. 

That task admirably accomplished, Mr. Sadleir next inv ites 
us to contemplate anew the life of that pugnacious but modest, 
commonsensical but emotional, gruff but kindly, dyed-in-the- 
wool Englishman, “a strong walker, a good eater, a con- 
noisseur of wine, and an insatiable disputant,’’ one withal wio 
was an astonishingly vigorous though not very docile GCovern- 
ment ollicial—that man whom his own Axlobiography did so 
much to depreciate in the eyes of the elegantly acsthetic 
generation which immediately succeeded him. The Autobio- 
graphy was 'Trollope’s worst enemy for intimacies, but from 
his life as now presented we gain a much juster idea of the 
inner man, particularly from a series of letters now published 
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for the first time from Trollope to Kate Field, which “ 
down that barrier of shyness that walled in a very upright p 
very human man.” 

Biography apart, the main theme of the book is the COn | 
sideration of Trollope as a craftsman in letters, and it js here 
that Mr. Sadieir’s delicate and sane judgment shines gg, 
spicuous. There are still perhaps a few people who regard 
Trollope as an incarnate platitude or as the exponent only of 
the (alleged) frumpish rectitude of the Victorian ‘fifties, just | 
as there are others who find Jane Austen useful as a bed-book, 
and see nothing in Conrad but so much wind blowing oye, i 
yeasty sea. Such people will probably continue to dy 
Trollope monotonous and deveid of charm and imagination, | 


ut 










throy © 


But differing views of the greatest Victorian realist are noy 


beginning to prevail, and it is the Trollopian faith of whig 
Mr. Sadleir now produces the justificatory gospel. “Powe 
of characterization is the superlative quality of Trollope gs | 
a novelist. And as revealed by him, it is not a power of | 
observation nor of imagination nor a power know. 
ledge nor of intuition, but a compound of all four, with 
a something added of the author's personality, giving to the 
whole a peculiar but elusive flavour.” Add to this tha 
he possessed the power of dramatizing the undranmatic, of 
investing it with a breathless interest “ without the help 
either of sudden incident or of striking misadventure.” Tp 
us, too, of the present day, stunned somewhat with recent 
memories of war, part of ‘Trollepe’s appeal * lis 
his acceptance and his profound understanding of ordinary 
daily life.” It is this quality which has perhaps furnished 
ground for levelling at him the charge of monotony ; but then 
so much of life is monotonous, and all of life was deeply 
interesting to this tolerant spectator wiio watched it all and 


of 


Ss surely in 


described it all with a slightly evnical twinkle in his eye, not 
greatly caring which side won the game, * provided that the 
match was keen and clean, and thet no vain-glory went with 
the victory.” Last of all, Trollope was 


one, but he had “ hands”: so also in his work, often diffuse, 


: 


a horseman, a bad § 


sometimes clumsy and wanting in finish, yet when it came to | 


portraying character, “* it shows @ sort of second sense,” which 
we can call * hands.” 

The Inquisition 
The !nquisition, from its Establishment to the Great | 


By A. L. Mayeock. With Introd 
I 12s. Gd.) 


(Constable. 


Schism: 

Ronald Knox. 
To an English Protestant reader the mere word Tnquisition 
We live when 
toleration is a fashionable virtue, though it is not always 
practised, and we look back on the long aves of intolerance 
with wonder that men could behave so iJ! to one another. 
Furthermore, we Protestants suffered 
under the attentions of the Holy Oliice, and we are tempted 
to assume that all the blame lies with the Roman Catholic 
Church for the cruelty that has stained the history of Europe 
Yet the honest Protestant must admit 
Intolerance has not been 


conjures up horrors unspeakable. in an ave 


remember that many 


for many centuries. 
that such views are unhistorical. 
shown by Roman Catholics alone. The Bolsheviks of Russia, 
the Fundamentalists of Tennessee and the 
and the anti-Clericals of France display at the present moment 
the temper of Calvin and Loyola in the sixteenth century, and 
of St. Dominic and Bernard Gui in the thirteenth. If we are 
to understand the Inquisition and judge it fairly, we must 
begin by realizing that intolerance has been the rule rather 
than the exception in human society, and that saints as well 
as sinners have at all times been reluctant to let other mea 
preach and practise creeds of which they did not approve. 
Mr. Maycock’s new book on the origin of the Inquisition is 
peculiarly interesting because it treats the 
Father Ronald Knox in 
his lively dogmatic introduction is inclined as usual to ridicule 
Protestant sentiment. Mr. Maycock, who is also a Roman 
Catholie, the facts and 
avoiding theological controversy. The Inquisition, as he says, 
was tentatively established towards the close of the twelfth 
century to combat the Albigensian or Catharist heresy i 
Lan: It was transferred from the Bishops to the new 
Dominican order in the early thirteenth century, and became 


Ku-Kliux-Kian, 


stb je ct historically 


and on the whole dispassionately. 


shows greater wisdom in stating 


uedoc, 


ction by Father | 
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HE NEW PELMAN WAY 
OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Remarkable Tributes to ~ Direct '’ Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. 


HE Pelman Institute is doing a remarkable thing. 
It is actually making the study of languages a 
popular hobby. _ — stihes a2 ie ; 

People are taking up I rench, or Spanish, or Italian, 01 
German as a pastime and recreation as w ell as a useful 
study. They are doing this because for the first time in 
history the Pelman Institute has made the study of a 
language really interesting. 

Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Foreign 
Language have found the way bestrewn with difficulties. 
They have had to make their way through a tangled 
thicket of grammatical complexities. They have had to 
learn innumerable rules and exceptions. They have had 
to learn by heart long vocabularies of foreign words. 
Even after they have done this (and the majority “ give 
up” before getting so far) they have found that they can 
only speak the language slowly and hesitatingly because 
in their minds they are laboriously translating English 
thoughts and phrases into their foreign equivalents. 

These difficulties disappear when you learn a Foreign 
Language by the New Pelman Method. By this method 
you learn French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian. You do this without 
using a word of English. No translation is required. 
You learn to think in the particular language you are 
studying and to express yourself directly in that tongue. 
There are no vocabularies to be memorised. You 
learn the foreign words you need by using them, 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 
effort. Perhaps best of all, the tediousness of formal 
Grammar is avoided. You absorb the Grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. If after you have learnt 
to read, write, speak and understand the language you 
wish to study the Grammar, you can do so. But the 
Language itself comes first: the Grammar last. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The success of this new method is shown by the vast | 


number of letters received by the Languages Department 
of the Pelman Institute from those who have tollowed 
this plan. Here are a few examples :— 
“T have found your system of teaching Italian so excellent 
that 1 am recommending it to people here.” (i. C. 104.) 


“T have just finished your Spanish Course, which was easy, 
but which has taught me so much that now I can read any 
book that I wish. 1 did not even know the alphabet when I 
started.” SS. j. We) 


“I took up your Course in October with a view to improving 
my French tor the Intermediate Arts Exam. of 
You will be pleased to hear that I passed in French, and I feel 
it was largely owing to your excellent Course.”  (W. 194.) 

“You will be interested to hear that my first fortnight was 
spent in Vienna. 
(with no knowledge of German previously) I found that I was 
able to speak wel! enough to go anywhere on my own and to 
buy things for others in our party who were unable to speak 






German.” Gs. FP: 213 
The new Pelman 
method of learning 
te. & languages is explained 
Tata \s in four little be Oks, 
sik entitled respectively, 
“How to Learn 
——) French,” “How to 
Learn Italian,” “ How 

to Learn Spanish,” and ‘“ How to Learn German.” 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
Writing for it to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
State which book you want, and a copy will be sent you 
by return, free. Call or write to day. 

Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas; NEW YORK. 19, 
est 44th Street; MELBOURNE, 3% kimders Lane; DURBAN, Natal 
Bank Chambers; DELHI, 10 Alipere Read. 
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London. | 


After only six weeks of your German Course | 





MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BRITISH ADVER- 
TISING 





Is your 


Goodwill 


your own! 


Many firms of high standing whe 
produce manufactures of the 
utmost excellence are known only 
to a small circle. 


Their reputation or goodwill rests 
almost solely in the keeping of 
the wholesalers or bulk  distri- 
butors, and the actual consumers 
are often in entire ignorance as 
to whom they are indebted for 
the goods which give them such 
satisfaction. 


The last seller the kudos 
which is nghtly yours, and his 
goodwill is largely built up upon 
that of the manufacturer. 


gets 


Is it not of moment that you 
should see to it that your reputa- 
tion should become known to the 
users and consumers of your com- 
modities ? 


It can be done by branding 
your goods and advertising 
the brand. 


— CONSULT — 
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THE INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF JAPAN. 
By S. UYEHARA, M.Sc. With an Introduction by 
His Excellency Barexn Havasu. 

340 pp. Cloth, 15s. 

The purpose of this book is firstly. to survey the statistical 
development of Jupan’s industry and foreign trade, which have 
enormously increased since the Meiji Restoration, 1868, and 
secondly, to examine closely the economic state of present-day 

Japan and also to elucidate the way to which she should be 

guided in the future, 


A MONETARY HISTORY 
Part One—Ancient Ireland. 

By Rev. DOM PATRICK NOLAN, O.S.B., M.A. 
Cloth, 5s. 





Demy &vo. 


OF IRELAND. 


Crown 8vo. 220 pp. 


THE INCOME TAX IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By HARRISON B. SPAULDING, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 12s, 
In both Great Britain and the United Slates the income tax 
is the principal source of pubhe revenue, and wv ecmparat 
study of the income tax laws of these two great English-spevking 


nations has long been needéd, This book is an attemni to meet 
this demand, 


Demy Sve. 280 pp. 


ive 


THE LAW OF THE PRESs. Iu the Press. 
By THOMAS DAWSON, Barrister-at-Law. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Demy Svo. 210 pp. 


This work is intended primarily as a handbook ef law for 
writers, publishers, printers and others concerned in the produc- 
tion and dissemination of printed mat'er, whether in the form 


Lewspapers, periodicals or otherwise. It is hoped that 
A " 1 
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Just Published. 
A New and Cheap Edition 


KENYA 


Dr. Norman Leys. 


Published two years ago, this book 
created a sensation. On one side it 
received the highest praise as a most 
important work on imperial policy in 
Africa; on the other it has met with 
bitter hostility. Two editions at 15s, 
have been exhausted, and it is now 


published at 4s. 6d. 4/6 





In a review of THE BRITISH PUBLIC AND 
THE GENERAL STRIKE, by KINGSLEY 
MARTIN (3s. 6d.), Mr. Haron J. LAskt says that 
“it deserves to be widely read by all who are 
interested in the General Strike as something more 
than an isolated event in English history. For it 
is not merely a brilliant picce of literature. It 
searches, as no other analysis vet published has 
searched, to discover the deeper significance of the 
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Chosen the BEST in their 
respective classes, summed up 
and arranged in order of yield, 


as 


together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices, and other 


points indispensable to judicious 
investors, 


New Edition issued Jonuary, 1927. 


PRICE 


1/- 


Post Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED = (dept. 2), 
1 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 


from wl also be had on application, free of 
charge, a 4-paxe descriptive Jeaflet, with two pecimen 
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Notable New Books 





CENTRAL ASIA 
With an Introduction by Sir 
I}lustrated. 


Y T 7 
CHINESE 
By C. PL SKRINE. 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. - 
An lite 
Chinese Turkestan and of travel and exploration 
It is illustrated 


21s. net. 


account of and work at Kashgar in 
in that remote little known land. 
with many unique photographs. 
“Will rank among the best travel books.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 

AN ADVENTURE 
IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Professor WARNER FITE. 10s. 6d. net. 
“One of the rare books of fresh philosophy that 


It has this 
character not alone in its content, but also in its 


I have read in the last few years. 


form, vivacity, colour, personality, which does 
not disdain anecdotes of the author's personal 
life if by 


philosophical meditation.” 


such an anecdote is transformed 


From a review by 
BENEDETTO CROCE, 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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under the friars so potent an instrument that Catharism was 
soon rooted out. The Church did not originate heresy hunts 
or the practice of burning heretics. It followed slowly, and 
somewhat reluctantly, in the wake of public opinion. There 
js much truth in Mr. Maycock’s remark that, to the men of the 
Middle Ages, heresy was “an assault upon Society, for it 
struck at the Church which was the foundation of Society.” 
This explains the savage treatment accorded, early in the 
eleventh century, to a few Albigensians who penetrated into 
Northern France and the Rhineland. ‘Thirteen of them, 
including two secular canons, were burnt at Orleans in 1022 
py the civil power. Several heretics found at Goslar—who 
were proved to be Albigensians because they declined to kill 
and eat a chicken—were hanged by order of the Emperor. 
Hildebrand himself (Pope Gregory VII.) excommunicated 
those who took part in burning a heretic at Cambrai. Popular 
feeling Was clearly hostile to heresy long before the Inquisition 
was founded. And, curiously enough, it was the Emperor 
Frederick II., the ** wonder of the world’ and the bitterest 
enemy of the Papacy, who ordained that heretics should be 
burnt at the stake and gave the sanction of law to what had 
Jong been a custom. 

It is possible that Mr. Maycock’s account of the Catharist 
heresy as thoroughly immoral and anti-social may be contro- 
yerted. We know it mainly from the testimony of its Catholic 
enemies. Yet it does seem to have been a creed which made 
for loose living, and its central 
doctrine of the unlawfulness of taking life, whether of a man 
The Catharists 
were, of course, definitely anti-Christian, like the Persians and 
Arabs from whom their beliefs were derived. Such a heresy, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was calculated to 
excite violent indignation among the faithful, and it was all 
the easier for the Church to Jead Northern Frenchmen in a 
crusade against Languedoc when the French Kings coveted 
that rich province. The Catharists, forgetting their dislike 
of killing, resisted violently and slew many an inquisitor and 
crusader before they were put down. Mr. Mavcock’s elaborate 
and Cetailed account of the inquisitorial system is well done. 
He shows incidentally that the Dominicans, though they used 
torture and the stake, strove mainly to restore heretics to the 
fold. While the Count of Toulouse, in capturing Montségur, 
burnt two hundred Catharists without trial, Bernard Gui, 
the chief Inquisitor at Toulouse, pronounced 930 sentences in 
sixteen years and sent only forty-two of the accused to the 
stake. Many an auto-da-fé was bloodless. It may be noted, 
too, that while the Catharist heresy disappeared, the earlier 
a kind of primitive Christianity closely 
akin to the Franciscan has survived though it 
was bitterly persecuted. This goes to show that beliefs which 
have a sound ethical basis will endure, whatever may happen 
to their founders. 


A Jolly Traveller 


since it condemned marriage : 


or of an animal, was decidedly inconvenient. 


Waldensian heresy 
movement 


Pero Tafur. Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439. Translated 
and edited with an Introduction by Maleolm Letts, 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 


, 


“He that would travel for the entertainment of others,’ 
wrote Johnson, ** should remember that the great object of 
remark is human life.” Pero Tafur, a well-to-do Spaniard who 
made a journey towards the end of the Middle Ages through 
Italy, Palestine and Egypt, who visited the Kmperor John 
Palaeologus at Constantinople and returned home through 
Venice, the Low Countries and Germany was not forgetful 
of this maxim. A sound instinct makes him refrain, for 
instance, from embarking upon any kind of archaeological 
description of Rome. He prefers to give us the reason for the 
exclusion of women from the chapel called the Sancta Sane- 
torum: * They say, that a woman once uttered such things 
that she burst Not that Pero Tafur is merely 
There is an impressiveness about his plain, straight- 


asunder.” 
& gossip. 
forward stvle (for which his translator should no doubt have 
some share of credit) especially in his account of the Holy 
Land. Occasionally his laconic method has fts humours : 

_“ There is here a great valley and a vast plain through which the 
river Jordan flows to the place where Our Lord baptized St. John 
the Baptist, and was baptized of him. A stone cross in the water 


marks Here we all bathed, and a German gentleman 


, 


belonging to our party perished by drowning. 


This is a place of 
the greatest sanctity.” 


In Egypt he saw crocodiles, hippopotami, elephants and the 
game of polo. He climbed Mount Sinai and at Rhodes 
witnessed the burial of a Master of the Knights of Rhodes. 
But it was at Constance that he became most humanly 
enthusiastic : 

* T saw there the most beautiful woman it has ever been my lot 


to see . . . If she was as good as she was beautiful, they should 
make much of her in Paradise.” 


Let us hope that Pero Tafur has met her again. 
8. C. R. 


Current Literature 


APELLA; or THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS. By A 
Quarterly Reviewer. (Kegan Paul. . 6d.)—Apella, of the 
* To-day and To-morrow ” Series, deals with the future of the 
Jews. Its author withholds his identity but speaks with 
authority. ‘* Ever since the conquest of Palestine by the 
Romans we have ceased to be a body politic : we are citizens 
of the country in which we dwell . . In the same relation 
to our countrymen as other religious sects.” So, says the 
writer, pronounced the late Chief Rabbi, in 1878. But the 
War has been fought ; and public opinion admits the legitimacy 
of the Hebrew desire to colonize Palestine. Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency for the Jew to set Shema and Hatikvah, 
teligio and regio, Judaism and Zionism in contrast. The author 
sees in Progressive Judaism, emanating from Moses Mendels- 
sohn and harking back to Maimonides and Spinoza, a mediat- 
ing influence. He holds that the Jew has something greater 
to give the world than a belated experiment in patriotism. 
Zionism has a useful yet restricted réle to play. Judaism will 
be released, in the years to come, from * Talmudic doctors 
and mediaeval legalists *’ and serve and sacrifice to the ** cause 
of truth.” Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent 
prose style, this little book wins our quiet praise. It is a true 
pamphlet, adding to the value of the series, and should not be 
missed. 

TEN WEEKS WITIL CHINESE BANDITS. By Harvey 
J. Howard. (John Lane. 8s. 6d. Ilustrations.)}—Just now 
any book about China strikes a topical note. Having been 
vaptured by the Black Dragon River Bandits and ultimately 
rescued after many harrowing experiences, the author has 
thought fit to publish every trivial detail he can remember. 
This book should have been sub-edited—ruthlessly in places. 
But when Dr. Howard writes of the bandits first appearing 
“like magic horsemen who had sprung out of the earth” we 
ean only deplore the fact that with a little more discrimination 
here would have been a very enthralling adventure tale 
indeed. 


BRAINS OF RATS AND MEN. By Prof. C. Judson 
Herrick. (University of Chicago Press. $3.)—Our knowledge 
of the functions of the brain has been derived partly from 
observation on man in health and disease, and partly from 
experimental work on animals. When simple functions such 
as reflex action are the subject of investigation probably the 
knowledge gained from experiments on animals can be trans- 
lated without reserve into the field of human physiology, but 
when more complicated functions, such as those of discrimi- 
nation, learning and memory, are the subject of study we must 
take into account differences in mental equipment before 
indulging in generalizations. Rats are used for many 
laboratory experiments and we presume it is because these 
animals stand near the bottom of the mammalian scale that 
Mr. Herrick has called his book on the origin and biological 
significance of the cerebral cortex, The Brains of Rats and Men. 
His observations are not limited to the anatomy and physiology 
of the brains of rats and men, nor even of the group of 
mammals, but the title indicates the object to which chief 
attention is directed. Only students of neurology are likely 
to read it systematically— although the last three chapters 
are of gencral interest. 


THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION. By James H. 
Breasted. THE ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION. By James 
Harvey Robinson. (Harpers. 2 vols. 16s. net.)—-These 
volumes, by two well-known American scholars, constitute the 
most attractive and trustworthy sketch of universal history 
that we have in English. Originally published in the middle 
of the War by Messrs. Ginn as Ancient Times and Mediaeval 
and Modern Times, the books have been thoroughly revised and 
bring the story down to the Locarno agreement of October, 
1925. We notice that Professor Breasted, as befits an expert 
Egyptologist, has added references to Tutankhamen’s tomb 
and other very recent discoveries. ‘The volumes are most 


Me 


readable and are abundantly illustrated with prints, photo- 
graphs, maps and plans. 
Professor Robinson is more doubtful. 


Professor Breasted ends his part on 


ia. 


a hopeful note. 
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not the moral everrating of the past our besetting danger ? 
We would not suggest that this is a paraphrase of the remark 
attributed to Mr. Henry Ford—that “history is all bunk.” 
Professor Robinson is concerned rather to emphasize thie 
necessity of looking forward as well as backward, and of study- 
ing and using past experience so that we may make the fewest 
possible mistakes in future. 


THK MINOR POEMS OF DANTE. — Translated into 
English Verse by Lorna de Lucchi. (Oxford University 


Press. 7s. 6d.)—Some years ago Mrs. de Lucchi gave us an 
Anthology of Italian Poems, which led us to expect suave, 
accurate, and inspired versions from her pen. Here she does 
not disappoint us, for in a remarkable degree she conveys the 
singleness of idea which gives Dante such an immense power 
and drive. Nor does she lose that early-worid tenderness — 
that impersonal self-pity of the chivalric technique. Rossetti 
carried it into his version of the Vita Nuova, but sometimes his 
lines were tortured into shape. Mrs.de Lucchi rivals and often 
surpasses him because of the appearance of case which she 
brings into her achievement. 

MASTER AND MEN: PINK (UN YESTERDAYS. By 
J. B. Booth (* Costs”). (Werner Laurie. 21s.)—There exists 
a public at once hungry for reading, vet unknowing of the 
classic masterpieces, though intensely interested in its neigh- 
bours’ habits and doings, and most especially if such are 
Jabelled Bohemian. For such a public this is the book. Uere 
are the old naughty “nineties (not so very naughty after all) 
come to revisit the glimpses of the moon. Jokes, slightly 
husky but still calculated to raise the passing laugh, abound ; 
once notable figures re-present themselves-—the famous bar- 
rister-journalist, Sir Douglas Straight: Bill Yardley, who was 
the first to make a hundred in the University match: George 
Sims, who * began life at the rate of £1,000 a year above his 
income,” Oscar Wilde getting up impromptus from the back 
numbers of Punch in the British Museum reading-room. 
Glimpses all of an eager, hearty, irresponsible time when 


John Corlett handled with adroit robustness his oddly 
assorted Pink “Un team, and all presented with a rollicking 
gusto. 

THE KIGHTIL DIVISION IN WAR: 1914-18. By 


Licut.-Col. J. IL. Boraston and Captain C. KE. O. Bax. (The 
Medici Society. Gs. 6d.)—* Words,” wrote Hazlitt, “ are the 
only things that last for ever.’ So though the War Memorial 
of this hard-fighting and always sorely tried Division stands 
shaped in stone and lion-crowned at Aldershot, its more 
enduring memorial is here in this book, the cheapness of which 
will enable it to enter the home of every one of the Division's 
ex-members and well-wishers. The story of that Division, 
which for thirty-six perilous hours fought back the German 
advance towards Amiens in the dark, fate-fraught month of 
March, 1918, is here recorded. When the last shots were 
fired by one of its component regiments at Mons * the wheel 
had indeed travelled full circle.” 

CITIES OF SICILY. By Edward Hutton. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.)—Those who think of wintering in Sicily will find 
Mr. Ilutton’s book a pleasant and trustworthy companion. 
Ile knows the island weil, and he gives a readable summary of 
the history of the Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Byzantines, 
Arabs, Normans, Germans, Frenchmen and Spaniards who 
have ruled the island. ‘The Greek temples and the Norman 
cathedrals are among the wonders of the world. Mr. Hutton 
touches lightly on all these matters, and describes the Sicilian 
towns of to-day in an agreeably informal fashion. The book 
is illustrated with coloured sketches and with some attractive 
photographs. 


Fiction 


REVELRY. By S. H. Adams. (New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 82.)—As our readers may have heard of the 
iminense succes de scandale of the book in the United States, 
they may be interested in an opinion upon it. In the guise 
of fiction the author gives a crude and violent picture of 
Washington during President Harding's term. lle is repre- 
sented as a well-meaning, stupid man with some half-baked 
ideals that are totally inconsistent with his taste for the lowest 
company; a man capable of inducing affection though 
most of the crew are incapable of disinterested affection. The 
prospect of exposure leads to his self-imposed death, and we 


trust that there is no intention to revive some infamous 
rumours that were current at the time of Mr. Harding’s 
death. We do not know how far the villains are intended 


to represent members of the well-known * Ohio Group” or 
oil men. They are shown here as utterly repulsive. steeped 
in vice, drink, gambling and the crudest forms of * graft,” 
not even hesitating to arrange murders: and we recognize 
points taken from the evidence in the inquiry into Senator 
Falls activities. Though there is a moving passage or two 
towards the end, it is no work of literary art. We may 
respect Mr. Adams> motive in writing the book, if he thinks 
it will purify American politics. But no English reader 


— 





will enjoy the author's fouling of his own nest or the use of thy 
sensational ** muckrake.”’ 

DOOMSDAY. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Warwick Deeping has followed his mise en scéne of 
country inn with a novel about a farm bearing the discoury in 
name of * Doomsday.” ‘The plan of the book is to contrast the | 
empty, worldly life of Mary Viner, the heroine, who makes 
mereenary marriage, with the laborious struggle of Arnal 
Furze to extract a living from neglected Sussex land. Mr 
Deeping is more at home when writing about farming thay 
when attempting to describe the doings of smart suburbia, § 
The best chapters are the first, in which the sordid expedient; 
of life in a temporary village on a building estate are set forth 
in an amusing way. The book is long, detailed, and Writtey 
with great sincerity. The various sections do not, however 
hang together very well, and the end is not particularly | 
successful, , 

“SHOOT!” By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by ¢, x 
Scott Moncrieff. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—This nove 
by Pirandello, who has just completed a theatrical toy y 
Kurope and America, was originally published ten years gn, 
and is now first translated into English. It takes the form of, 
series of rambling notes and reflections by Serafino Gubbio,, 
cinematograph operator, whose réle it is to be an impassiy 
turner of the handle, himself having no share in the life whig 
his machine registers. Running through the book is a story 
of love and revenge, and perhaps the most striking feature jj 
its pages is the contrast between two tigresses— a real tigre 
and a human one in the person of a“ star” film actress. Tha 
the author should draw the comparison in favour of the req! 
tigress the only natural player in an artificial drama—j 
characteristic of his cynical irony, which is relieved, howeye 
by flashes of astute and constructive criticism of life. 

MORALS FOR MATILDA. By Peter Blundell. (Joly 
Lane. 7s. 6d.)—Lina, a beautiful Dutch girl, is on her way 
Kast to join her prospective husband, the Count van de 
Puffner, a tobacco-grower in Borneo. This high-spirited nove 
relates the adventures that befall her on the ship that takes 
her on the last stage of her journey from: Singapore. The 
captain and other ollicers, as well as the shipowner, who tell 
the tale, know that the Count’s past is not above suspicion, 
and determine (not solely from altruistic motives !) to resew 
her from the fate prepared for her. Finally the Count js 
frustrated, and the shipowner bimself wins Lina for his brid 
The story is frankly farcical, but it bubbles with spontaneoy 
fun. | 

THE BEST SHORT STORLES OF 1926. Edited by 
Kdward J. O'Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—Among the writes | 
represented in this collection are Messrs. J. D. Beresford 
A. K. Coppard, Walter de la Mare, Aldous Ituxley, D. tl 
Lawrence, and Hugh Walpole. The range of subject and treat 
ment is wide. It is a far ery from Miss Stella Benson’s fap 
tastic interpretation of the Creation to Mr. Gerald Bullets 
vivid glimpse of a domestic quarrel or the mingled roman 
and realism of Mr. Thomas Burke. All the stories, however 
have been selected for their ** organie substance, that is to say, | 
substance in which the pulse of life is beating.’ A list of th 
year’s best short stories not included in the collection is adde 
and biographical notices are given. 


on 


Novels in Brief 


Tv is exceedingly diflicult to believe in the wonderful doctor 
whom Mr. William Le Queux depicts in Blachkmailed (Kveleig! 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.). The idea of Dr. Warringfords 
secret sanctum where he paralyses his victims at a touch, 0 
by a singular perfume makes them reveal their secret thoughts 
will remind the reader of the * Cabinet of Dr. Caligrieve. 
which was the invention of a lunatic. Mr. Le Queux can do 
better than this and should show more respect for his readets 
powers of credulity. * * * If the real America in the 
least resembled the picture of the brainless and_ frivolow 
American society depicted in Miss Margaret Leech’s novel, 
Tin Wedding (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.), it would indeed be time 
to despair of the Republic. The book is very cleverly 
written, and consequently makes painful reading for lover 
of America. * * * Probibition plays a great part 2 
Mr. W. B. M. Ferguson’s American detective novel, The (lw 
in the Glass (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. G6d.). The mystery 5 
cleverly managed, and not till the end will the reader suspeé 
the real criminal. * * * Chinese White, a novel by 
David Calder Wilson (Ilutchinson, 7s. 6d.) is distinctly 
topical, as it deals with English people and Customs dues !! 
China. The best thing in the novel is the description of th 
performance of a Chinese play. * * * Mrs. Philif 
Champion de Crespigny’s The Missing Piece (Cassell 
7s. 6d.) is not a very exciting detective story, but the characte? 
are pleasantly drawn. Official and amateur detectives V& 
with each other in the search for the murderer ; needless © 
sav, the amateur finally solves the mystery. 
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RECOMMEND 


| TROLLOPE 


A Commentary 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Author of “ Privilege,’ “The Noblest 
Frailty,” etc. With photogravure froniispiece 


and seven collotype plates. 15s. net. 


The result of several years of research and enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Sadleir’s hook places Trollope definitely and 
suitably against the backs case of his period, while 
presenting full-length portraits not only of the great 


novelist himself, but also of Frances Trollope, his 
mother, who was one of the outstanding women 
characters of the nineteenth century. 


and 


The Letters of George 


GISSING 


to Members of his Family 


Collected and Arranged by Algernon and 
Ellen Gissing. With a preface by his Son. 
With a portrait in photogravure and a fac- 
simile in colloty pe. T8s. net. 





mL mre “ This book is of great interest, especially those who 
vimired 1 1 re ht tl unhappy novel my 
the t 11 Nothing caa sinc 1 
i wl m . No ii ght owever 
1 1 te T nt i » iluminating a th 
of h ster here given a Aooendic, With 
ght of a loving and disinterested relation she put 
her fit pon th ecret of Giussit unhappiness. 
ALSO 








THE HEART OF EMERSON’S 
JOURNALS 


A Selection from the complete Journals of R. W. 


Emerson, made by ie ISS PERRY. 7s. 6d. net. 
Emersor ept a full journal from 1820 to 1875 and th 
otf human matcrial is now made readily 


{ ¢ fir 
irs in 


THE VALLEY OF ARNO: 
History, and Works of Art. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With 32 collotype 
plates from old prints in the possession of the 
Author. 21s. net. 


THE INQUISITION: 


to the Great Schism. 


Its Geography. 


From iis Establishment 


By A. L. MAYCOCK, M.A. With an introduction 
by FATHER RONALD KNOX. With & collotype 
plates. 12s. net. 
AN OPEN-AIR PULPIT 
By RON. a D KNOX. 6s. net. 
* Father Kn Ox gives ts many humbling and 
nd amusing ughts; if 1 ate to iy tl 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND 


Being a Life of HENRY FAWCETT, the Blind 
Postmaster-General. By WINIFRED HOLT. 


New 


net, 


With a foreword by the late Lord BRYCE. 


and cheaper Edition. Wrappers. 2s. 6d. 








FICTION 


SKIN DEEP 


NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH., 
Author of “ The Housemaid.” 7s. 6d. net. 


the Observer: “ Mis Royde-Smith writ 


loroug hness, secing everything and sparing 
] 


Gerald Gould i: 
with a brilliant 


. The plot is handled skilfully.” 
SP ‘Her humour is incisive, yet softened by pity; and 
her it y eTves » give an une xpected fin ot twist to the 
inevitable tragedy of beauty that is only ‘ skin deep.’ ” 








ps CONS TABL & cn 








| 





 Commedls Ss 
SPRING BOOKS 


DOOMSDAY 


by WARWICK DEEPING 
Author of SORRELL & SON 


(of which over 125,000 copies have been sold) 
Warwick Deeping 
to his now famou: 
stirringly human romance, 
sweetness of love and life 
setting full of charm. 


7/6 3 


An Old Man’s F olly 


by FLOYD DELL = Author oj 


who has 





successor 
orrell & Son.” Itis a 
rant with the 


action 1s 


has writen a worthy 
novel, aaa. 
1: FS 
and is 1fag 
"T 


Phe virile; the 





“RUNAWAY 


Introduces an old man, a most lovable character 


in spite of his failings. Che adventures he meets in his 
endeavour to make some young people happy render thi a 
fascinating story full of kindliness an — 
happenings. aA ' 


The MISSING PIECE 


by Mrs. PHILIP 'CHAMPION DE 
CRESPIGNY Author of “ TANGLED EVIDENCE” 


Something entirely new in the wa 
is 2 crime, the 


of mystery stories. ‘There 
story of which and its solution is told in a 


from the very first \ 


manner which captivates 

absorbing mvstery with a humorous background and seme 
delightful character drawing. ‘lake it to bed—but not it 
you want to sleep. —Sui ulay We rald, 7 6 net 


The Door to the Moor 


by MILLIE BIRD VANDEBURG 
A thrilling romance which is comp hidden treasure 
and a cipher, a mysterious house with mystert 
epic fights and delightful love passages tinged 


ounded of 

mus occupants, 

with tragedy. 
4 Ps 
4,On 


MARY WAS LOVE. 


by GUY FLETCHER 


towards the 


join to make 


} } 
hpenevorence 


all these 


man for a maid 
with the 


The love of a 
7 epee sympathy 


this sto about the courtship of David and Anne full of 
warmth and charm, 7/6 net 
. . pd ‘ 7 
Best Selle1 ll in demand 





LORD RAINGO bv ARNOLD BENNETT 
JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED 
by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
UNQUENCHABLE 
FIRE by JOAN SUTHERLAND 
THE BLACK KNIGHT 
by ETHEL M. DELL 


SAINTS IN SUSSEX 


by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
A Volume of Poems and Plays 
“By bringing her saints into Sussex Miss Kaye Smith has 
touched them with a new beauty—and by their pa she 
has transformed Sussex into a Holy Land.” 


Brighton Herald. 7/6 net 


Cassell’s 
al Belle Sauvage, E. C. a 
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LONDON'S LARGEST 
CAR DEALERS 


Specialists in AUSTIN, HUMBER, ROLLS- 
ROYCE and SUNBEAM Cars and Agents for 
all the well-known makes. 


ee 


Most makes are supplied on Deferred Pay- 
ments spread over a period UP TO 3 YEARS. 


Pr es 


Highest allowance given for a used car in 
PART EXCHANGE. 


ee ss cr 


The best cars plus the best terms is a good 
reason why it pays to 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


. 297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Museum 2000 (5 lines) 
























BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


, Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 














Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady, 







WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
































INCOME 


WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments ‘ 
dividend which is paid 
after Income Tax has been 


deducted, with the result that the 
return is sadly reduced. Even when 
other dividends are paid Tax free the 
investor may have to negotiate with 
the Revenue Authorities for a refund 
of the Tax deducted. | 





But the forty-five thousands of men 
and women who are investors in the 
Abbey Road Building Society have 
no such loss or trouble. Their | 
money carns them a steady and cer- 
tan FIVE PER CENT. net and 


entirely free of Income Tax. 


They have no adjustments to make 
with the Revenue Department, and 
they are not liable for Income Tax ' 
on dividends or interest received ( 
from an Abbey Road investment. 


Any sum from one shilling up to 
within £5,000 can be invested at 
any time with the utmost case, and 
the whole, or part, can be as easily 
withdrawn without delay, deduction 
or loss. 


There are no feces, commissions, or 
costs; there is no fluctuation or 
depreciation of capital; the Abbey 
Road Society, with assets of over 
five million sterling, offers unques- 
tionable security to investors. 








Send a_ posteard to-day to 
the  Seeretary, asking for 
Free Investment Booklet “ G.” 





‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 

BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: 

16 FINCHLEY ROAD, 


City Office: 145 





LONDON 
MOORGATE, E.C.2 


Branch Offices: 


20 Th Parade, Golde 26 Orchard 8S 


-_ Alexandra Street 32 Bailey Lane, Coventry, 
Southend-on-Sea ; 43 Fountain Str t. Man- 
5 Dudley's Corner, Wat- chester 
ford. 
24 Mill Street, Bedford. Burlington Buildings, 
1 Friar Street, Reading Norwich 
24 Birk Stree Black- 21, Lockyer Street 





Plymouth 
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A Library List Motoring Holidays 
|! pusrory AND BIOGRAPHY :- Early Life and Letters of John 
| Morley. By F. W. Hirst. (Macmillan. 28s.) Hans “4 
Anderson. By Himself. Translated by. Mary Howitt. ‘io SCALE 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) The Ladies. By ¥. Barrington. - Poet 
(Benn. 10s. 6d.)——-The Story of the World at War. . ™ 7 ‘ -- 
By M. B. Synge. (Blackwood. 5s.) The Great $: } 
Days of Versailles. By G. F. Bradby. Second Edition. FY, ae Te 
(Benn. 12s. 6d.) we = Benford 
MISCELLANEOUS : The Plays of Terence. Translated by a7] 4 Ps ee — 
" W, Ritchie. (Bell. 21s.) —By the City of the Long / Py en } Witten = dx ford 
Sand. By A. T. Hobart. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) pr Pg oe / J cial 
—The Howling Mob. By a Gentleman with a Duster. g ¥ ees | / 
(Mills and Boon. 5s.) Memoirs for my Grandson. Pol bor r | Pa Facrford | / 
By John Evelyn. (Nonsuch Press. 10s. 6d.) A —— > ee L—o 
New Electronic Theory of Life. By O. Overbeck. (Chantry ee we cde sic Pe OO A bir odo 
House, Grimsby. 6s.) The Dance of Civa. By Ee XZ 
\ Collum. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Sunlight and Health, i ; y ‘ LL . il 
By C. W. Saleeby. Third Edition. (Nisbet. 5s.) - \ A ed FS 
| Gulliver's Travels. Edited by Harold Williams. (W. & Mites roi } \ / ‘i 2C UNp~ 
i. G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road. £2 2s.) ee lM ° . 
i | §=Novets :—Doomsday. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) R ee ie 
ie ——Shoot. By Luigi Pirandello. (Chatto and Windus. y ; 
%s. 6d.) 2 So 
ba 
| 
| 7, 2 je sn 
| The Week’s Special Broadcasts I.—A Cotswold Centre 
j Sunday. January 23rd.—Rumanian Folk Songs: Read by Tur day of the haphazard motor tour has now almost ended. 
Ernest Ehomger (5.90 p.m1.). nee Fads ie Touring from some central point has happily superseded 

_ Daily. rf ane Focumetsnms o Mamie: Bach's 40 Pibeies ant the older method with far more ple asant results. A carefully- 
Fugues (7.15 p.m.). ; : - + ate ni, 

Daily, except Tuesday and Friday.—French Songs, from Folk chosen hotel, centrally situated in relation to the district 

t Songs to the Present Day, sung by Helen Henschel (8.45 p.m, to be covered, can quickly be made a home. \ typical 
| Thursday, 7.40 p.m.). example of an ideal touring centre lies close to the town of 
' Monday.—A shortened version of “ The Beggar's Opera.” Music — Stroud in the comparatively far Cotswolds. The exact spot 
arranged and composed by Frederic Austin (7.45 p.m.). Famous ._ ‘ | y betitnhosntan ¢ “Waianae ; 
Writers of To-day, by Cecil Lewis: (1) George Bernard Shaw is Rodborough on Minchinhampton Common, just sa 
| (9.15 p.m.), Scenes from Shakespeare's ** Julius Caesar ” (10 p.m.). hundred miles from London. 

Tuesday.—Professor Baker: Foreign Affairs and How They From this glorious spot hills which are almost mountains 
Affect Us (series) (7.25 “re Sir H. Walford Davies : The Rhythmic — ean be seen in all directions ; the scenery is restful and the 
—* Beethoven (9.15 p.m.). Burns’ Night Programme (10.30 air bracing. Golf courses abound in the neighbourhood, and 
rs Miss Rhoda Power: Village History in Olden ™®@PyY little excursions by car, occupying po more than a 
Times (series) (3.45 p.m.). Professor V. H. Mottram: Present day day, can be taken into Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. 
Problems of Food (series) (7.25 p.m.). Australia Day Programme For instanee, if you take the London road out of Stroud 
gtr Me. ‘Th. . Manet —Pao: Mbitnk of Man. teasinal and then bear to the right, ) ” will — one of the oldest 
(7.25 p.m.). Debate between Lady Rhondda and G. K. Chesterton, of coaching roads — that which connects Minchinhampton with 
with Bernard Shaw in the chair: The Menace of the Leisured — its glorious common, At one period the merchants of Stroud 
Woman (8 p.m.). used this road to take their wool and cloth to the market 
_ Friday, January 28th.—Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E.—Some  eentres of Cirencester and London. Wirding around one of 
Modern Buildings (series) (7.25 p.m.). Martha,” an opera by the many hills, it crosses a small plateau many hundreds of 





Flotow, by the Wireless Chorus and Symphony Orchestra (8.15 p.m. : : 
and 9.30 p.m.). fect up. Then you come to Rodborough Hill, from which 
you will feel that ail England can be seen; such is its view 


of surpassing loveliness. The air is as fresh as in Switzerland. 


This Week in London At Rodberough, one of the oldest hotels still exists = ‘sh " 


has been very much modernized, while yet anotli 





LECTURES. hotel lies adjacent at pretty Amberley Village. 
Saturday, January 22nd, at 7 p.m.—Is Takre A Neep For Naturally, you will wish to see the old town of Cirencester, 
Demo: RAT PATRON AGE OF THE Arts? A Public Debate in the which many like, though wrongly, to pronounce * Cis ster.’ 


Museum of the South London Art Gallery, Peckham Road, 8.E. 5, To the native it is known as either Cirencester or " CiceterS 
Sunday, January 23rd, at 3.30 p.m.—Hinpuism. By Mr. S. N. Quite easily reached from Minchinhampton, it lies across 
Mallik. At the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. ie end of which joins the main 
Monday, January 24th, at 8 p.m.—Earty Strvarr Lynicar, 
Poetry. A Lecture-recital by Miss Marjorie Gullan. In the : ; us 4 
Reference Library, Town Hall, Gloucester Place, W. 1. Cirencester has often been called the capital of the Cotswolds 


the common and the plateau, t! 
road leading for a further five or six miles into the town itself. 








Tuesday, January 25th, at 5 p.m.—Mopern Bewctan Art (in and, indeed, was the old Roman Metropolis of the West. 
English). By M. Emile Cammaerts. at King’s College, Strand. No one visiting the town misses the church, which is worth 
_ Wednesday, January 26th, at 3.15 p.m.— THe Hyrer-SENsITIVE going many miles to see. There are four packs of hounds near 

By Sir Maurice Craig, M.D. Under the auspices 5 oO . . : 

nite” Aaanciotins At 65 Rutland Gate. S.W by. One would hardly suspect the history of Cirencester to be 
vy, January 27th, at 8 p.m.—Tne Menace or tue Of a turbulent nature, yet many historic events inti- 
p Woman. ‘bate between Mr. G. K. Chesterton ane ately concern ie town. ‘Two places of great interes Oo 

W Debate bet Mr. G. K. Chest i mately the t I'w la f great i t 4 
x dda. ( ——- : mir Bernard Shaw. At Kingsway visitors are St. John’s Hospital, a little gem of a place hidden 

ickets from the Box Office. : . , 
away in a corner, and one of the most beautiful private 
FILMS parks in all England round Cirencester louse. 

Hore, Iurreniar.—At tho Plaza, Lower Regent Street. One With Cirencester left behind, you may wend your way to 
of the best pictures secon for a long time, produced by Eur pean Burford and Oxford. Closer still at hand is the village of 
film talent x rhe} y iy rier , ~” eorl as ¢ al ¢ 5 or 1 ' ’ 

a working in America. Pola N gri as a hotel chamber- Fairford, renowned both for the windows of its church (the 
maid in Austria during the Kussian invasion, and magniticent ° : . ‘ a : } ' 
acting, But it is for its masterly sereencraft and its beauty that Church of St. Mary) and its trout fishing. Such stained glass, 
this film should especially be seen. Warmly recommended, the work of Flemish glaziers, is not to be seen elsewhere in 

fie Wartz Dreaw At the Stoll, King ; From Thursday the country. Returning by another route, you may go through 
to Saturd . ash S eae eneul tad Mie Sap aaa i : 4 : . ~ Spite A 4 : 

1 rd q part ularly x! Mi pr gramme, including this exq LISit¢ Quenington and Bibury and see much of the life of the 
snnese comedy with Nady Christians as an adorable, shy little ie : are 1 at the plou his 
Princess newly wed to a gav A.D.C, There is unusual freshness Cotswold villages, where oxen are used at the plough to this 


Co. A 


nl ‘ , . , " 
and wit in this film, which should on no account be missed, very day. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Will Trade Revive ? 


As at the end of 1925, so at the end of the year which 
has just closed, hopes were entertained of a trade revival. 
We know that last year those hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. “Will they be fulfilled a year later? 
At present the signs are fairly good and it may almost be 
taken for granted that at the forthcoming annual 
meetings of the joint stock banks the chairmen will 
sound an optimistic note. 

Before dealing, however, with the prospects of an 
improvement in trade, it will be a pity, I think, if the 
unfavourable figures of last year are lost sight of, because 
they afford a reminder of the loss inflicted by the pro- 
tracted coal stoppage, and they should also inspire us to 
intense effort, so that lost ground may as far as possible 
be recovered. The results of our foreign trade for 
December were practically the worst of any month in the 
year, while the aggregate results for the vear are the worst 
recorded in modern times. The value of our imports in- 
creased by £78,000,000, of which £43,000,000 came under 
the unusual head of coal imported, while the value of exports 
declined by no less than £150,000,000, of which £31,000,000 
“ame under the head of coal. Finally, it must be noted 
that the excess value of imports over exports for the year 
~—that is the visible adverse trade balance—was no less 
than £165,000,000, being £72,000,000 worse than for 1925 
and £129,000,000 worse than for 1924. 


Lower Prices. 


The one mitigating circumstance, and one which 
explains the magnitude of some of the declines, is the fact 
that in certain foodstuffs and raw materials lower prices 
contributed. In fact, ‘= just one or two instances, the 
chief being cotton, the fall in values occurred in the face of 
a trifling decrease in quantities, and in that particular 
instance the figures, of course, should be regarded as 
favourable. Thus, whereas the decline in quantity of 
raw cotton was not very great, the shrinkage in value was 
no less than £41,000,000, shipments from the United 
States alone being less by £16,500,000. Even when all 
allowance, however, has been made for these cireum- 
stances, the year 1926 will go down in history as one of 
the worst as regards our foreign trade, and, moreover, 
it followed upon most unsatisfactory results in the preeed- 
ing year. 

IxvisipLe Exports. 


It may be perfectly true that if the actual trade balance 
could be precisely adjusted by a complete knowledge of 
the value of invisible exports such as shipping freights, 
financial operations and interest reecived on our holdings 
of foreign securities, the balance against us might not be 
so very great. Many of these invisible exports, however, 
represent the result of past effort and because the tendency 
to dwell upon them also tends to diminish effort in creation 
of new wealth, I am never disposed to give them over- 
much prominence excepting when taking into considera- 
tion the factors affecting the Foreign Exchange move- 
ments. 

Sicns oF ImproveMeENT. 


And yet, after recognizing the unfavourable figures 
for the past year, I think it is possible to take a moderately 
hopeful view with regard to the immediate outlook, 
Indeed, tangible evidence of this is actually forthcoming 
jn the much larger orders in hand in the iron and steel 
and in the shipbuilding industry, while there are not want- 
ing signs of improvement in the Textile industry where 
depression has also been specially marked during recent 
years. 

Bank Rate Exrrcrarions, 


In this connexion, however, I think it well to sound 
n note of warning with regard to one of the causes 
responsible for optimism concerning the trade outlook. 
I refer to the hopes of lower money rates. 1 have referred 
on several occasions to a steady improvement in the gold 


position at the Bank of England and also to the downwar} | 
tendency of money rates at some of the Continenty | 
centres. At the moment of writing the opinion js held | 
very strongly in the money market that before thy | 
article appears in print—that is to say, on Thursday 
next-——the Bank Rate will be reduced to 43 per cent. Tha 
belief may or may not be verified, but I am certainly 
bound to add that there would seem to be no reason why 
the Rate should not be reduced at once for the discoy 
rate of 4} per cent. in the open market—which really js 
the rate which affects the exchanges—is completely oy 
of touch with the official 5 per cent. Rate, and, moreoye 
it looks as though the Bank would add to its gold supplls 
during the present week, thus making the Reserve from 

£11,000,000 to £12,000,000 above the level of a year agy, | 





Some Practricat CONSIDERATIONS. 

But while lower Bank Rates often have an immediat | 
effect upon price movements of gilt-edged securities, the 
effect upon trade activity is seldom immediate and is not | 
always very marked. We have become so accustome | 
to find traders complaining that high money rates tend ty | 
restrict trade activities—which in a sense is true—thyt | 
there is danger of attaching too much importance ty 
money rates as a stimulus to trade. During the pas 
vear it is not a 5 per cent. Bank Rate which has occasioned 
the deplorable trade figures given above, and it is nota 
4} per cent. Bank Rate which will put matters right, 
Much more important and direct factors have operated 
and, incidentally, it might be well to note that in America, | 
where trade has becn prosperous, the general value in | 
money has been about as high as it is here, while whats, | 
perhaps, still more striking is that much of the revival of | 
industrial activity in Germany has been financed by loans } 
from the United States on terms which would be regarded | 
here as prohibitive for trade prosperity ! 

EssENTIALS FOR RECOVERY. 

When, therefore, we are considering whether trade wil 
revive here and whether a revival will go far, I sugges 
that it is to such matters as the relations between Capita | 
and Labour, better organization in many industries and 
increased individual effort, to which we have to look for} 
an improvement in the situation. Owing to shortage d 
goods in many directions, a moderate revival in trade- 
barring any fresh industrial dispute—scems. to. be reason: 
ably certain, but just as I refuse to believe that English 
railways will get back their prosperity simply by raisin 
freight rates, so I believe that the chance of a prolonged 
industrial revival here, with a solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, will depend not so much upon the cours 
of money rates as upon economy in the National Expent: 
ture, lighter taxation and a reversal of all the forces- 
whether sct in motion by Capital or Labour—which durig 
recent years have restricted output and raised price 
vgainst the consumer, 

With chaos in China and with Russia still more of 4 
menace than an aid to international trade it is difficult 
to see how a full measure of world-wide prosperity can be 
reached immediately. That, however, makes it the mor 
imperative that consumption should be stimulated bj 
lower prices, which in very many instances —hous 
repairs and plumbing to wit—would mean not necessatill 
a lower wage, but more rapid work and fewer irksont 
trade wnion restrictions which impose unnecessary costs 
to the houscholder because of the length of time oceupied 
and because in many cases the ineflicieney of the wor 
necessitates its being done over again very shortly. Ani 
so with many other industries, a policy of giving out & 
labour more freely would bring down costs with nt 
interference to the wage, bring its stimulation of demané 
and do much to relieve the unemployment problem. 

Arrucer W. Kippy, 


(Continued on page 139.) 
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A 5 MOTOR TOURS 
4 When Sir Francis Drake made his meteoric iE | 

s yovage round the world in the “Golden Hind”’ E ceomanh a. ok oteiaen oan (OPEN OR Li- 
| in 1580, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope. i MOUSINE), FOR DATES AND ITINERARIES 
FI “This Cape,’ he recorded, “is a izost stately IE ARRANGED MUTUALLY, 

al thing and the fairest Cape we saw in the whole 5 ais ounimeamane eiieithe eicradii 
A circumference of the earth. io VIDUAL BOOKINGS, BY TOURING CARS SEATING 
a Since Drake’s day the South African route has |F 0 FEROS CULT --ASORIRAER SEATS, 

el become onc of the greatest ocean highways of the Is ALGERIA-TUNISIA- 

| «Empire and the modern liner, with speed and Ie MOROCCO: 


#  fair-weather passage of the seas. 
el 





SOUTH AFRICA | 


ls The Empire’s Sun Land rs 


“| comfort, makes light of the voyage, renowned as the 


The Cape route is rich in historical associations 
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WHERE THE FASHIONALLE WORLD ! 
LANDS OF FASCINATION AND WONDER 
EASTERN THAN THE EAST. THE CITIES OF THE 
SAHARA, VISITED BY THE COMPANY'S 6- “HEELED 
“DESERT CARS.” CROSS THE 





DISTRICT, BY 


WINTERS 


GREAT ERG 















MORE 









inked up with Empire trade, but few of the white- 1S : : I 
iy ‘nded argesics ] +t sail for § pee Fs OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL DESERTS OF THE 
singed argesics of old set sail for South Africa on om aaeieie.ta Ome, Gheins OF Romain ye 
| enterprises more charged with romantic interest and | PY ys OF THE FAMOUS * TRANSATLANTIQUE "HOTELS C13.NED. i 
4! joyous possibilities than those which await the iS PERE ds 
| traveller of to-day. It is a voyage of discovery to 1S ( REDE: : Lick 
S| @ realm of sunshine, health and happiness, which Ss \) ne Seen 
3 ~s may open up splendid opportunities in new spheres i Ns wie » FRENCH LINE 
Bl of activify and interest. ER ia “Compagnie Cenerte 

Iniending visitors to South Africa are invited to > a, _TRANSATLANTIQUE 


& SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. Tours are | 
3 arranged and booked in London dy experienced |e 
officials with an intimate knowledge of the Dominion |r 

and ils prevailing conditions. Is 
Write for Travel Brochure ‘“B.D.,” or tele- ke 


phone Regent 6760, Extension 120. 
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COMBINATION E. 


OAK ... £930. 
Also supplied in MAHOGANY. 





ESAVIA 


~ SECTIONAL 
_B OOKCASE 


(Patent 247000) 





Harmony 


BOOKCASE in the past was not always an 


article of beauty, but since the advent of the 


“ ESAVIAN” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


with its quiet dignity and perfect taste, the disposition 
’ . - e 

of the bookcase is no longer a matter of concern. The 

*Esavian"’ is always in perfect harmony with all other 


furniture of good design. The shelves are adjustable. 


Deferred Payments if desired. 





BRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, which conicins detaiis and PRICES 
of the many EXCLUSIVE features of the 
* ESAVIAN” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


The Educational Supply Assn., Ltd. 
176a HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
G l 


) 


The ‘“ Esavian "’ Bookcase may also be seen at: 


Bir nyham The dland b.ducational ( 
Leicester The Midland Educat al ¢ 


Manchester Sherratt & Fh 


STAND 10, 
GROUND FLOOR, 
MAIN HALL. 
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Financial Notes 


Rise iN INVestMeENT Srocks. 
REFERENCE is made elsewhere to the hepes entertained in the 
Money Market of an eariy reduction in the Bank Rate, and 
just as these hopes have been responsible for optimism with 
regard to the trade outlook, so they have had an even greater 
effect upon the course of security movements and especially of 
high-class invesiments. These have advanced appreciably, 
so much so indeed that it looks as if the effect of a lower Bank 
Rate were being too fully discounted in advance. 
* “ * % 
Tur New Governwenr Loan. 

Moreover, a further factor affecting British Funds has been 
the growing belief that the recent New Four per Cent. Govern- 
ment Loan has been well applied for. Tt may be recalled that 
the Loan was in connexion with Debt maturities during the 
present year amounting to round about £260,000,000, and 
applications were invited for cash subscriptions and from 
holders of the maturing obligations who were given certain 
terms for converting. In the case of the cash subscribers 
the List was closed fully a day before the final date, and, 
rightly or not, the Market believes that cash and conversion 
applications together may have totalled not far short of 





£200,000,000. Llowever, it is unwise perhaps even to give | 
market conjectures, when I suppose that before these notes are | 


in the readers’ hands the official announcement will have been 
made, as dealings in the New Bonds will have commenced on 
Thursday. 

* * * x 


Fresa Carirau Issvurs. 


Somewhat varying suceess has attended fresh Capital 


Flotations during the last week or two, but on the whole the 


response continues to be quite good. In the case, however, of | 
the recent offer of £6,006,000 in G per cent. Debentures of the | 
Rhodesia Railways and the Mashonaland Railway at the | 


price of 94 per cent., underwriters had to toke up about one- 
haif of the issue, the total offered, of course, being rather 
large. Nevertheless, there was quite a good demand for tii 





+ 


debentures in the market at about 2 discount, and they | 
improved later to about 1 discoynt on the original issue | 


price. A more sucués3al issue was the offer last Monday by 


the White Star Line of £2,500,000 in 64 per cent. Preference | 


shares at par with principal interest guaranteed by the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. The subscription lists 
were only open for about one and a-half hours, the offer 
being oversubscribed. 

* * * * 


INSURANCE IN 1926. 


secs to have been thoroughly satisfactory and from 


ye 


Speaking generally, the volume of Insurance business last | 
ir 


a number of suinmaries of results which have reached us, | 


we quote the foliowing :— 

The Royal Exchange Assurance state that during the year 
the new Life business amounted to £1,998,700, being an 
increase of £26,507. The United Kingdom Provident 
Institution during the year completed net new Life business 
amounting to £4,254,216. This is an increase over the previous 
year of £112,247, and is the largest amount of new business 
in any year of the Institution's history. The net new business 
for the triennial period now ended was £8,947,820, coropared 
with £5,787,499 for the preceding triennium. Moreover, 
the company now announces that although the valuation 
for the past tricnnium is not yet completed, an available 
surplus is indicated sullicient to justify the declaration of 
compound reversionary bonuses at rates which are 2s. per cent. 
above those declared three years ago. The new rates will 
give additions to participating policies caiculated upon 
sums ussured and existing bonuses at the following rates 
per cent. per annum. On whole-iife policies in the Temperance 
section, £2, General section 37s., while new series of endow- 


ment assurances in the Temperance section, where the original | 
term was twenty-five years or more, will receive Ss. and 


other endowment assurances 37s. 
oa ™ * ) 
Nationa Muvvuar Revorrt. 

I referred recently in these columns to the fiviuse C the 
new business for the past year of the National Mutual Lift 
Assurance Society of London, and the annuai Report which 
has since been published shows that the ratio of expense to 
premiums was only bs} per cent. and, in adaition to 3 


tuining the lich rate of bonus of a veur neo, hat 

per t.. & special extra bonus oi 6s., nhiking OOS. Conmiotid 
is allotted to whole-life polictes in view « i 

tribution to the surplus. Even after paving t! 


bonus, the undivided bulance carried forward « 


blow rancreuse OL 2 bt,00U, | 


Let the “Old Equitable” provide for 


—$—$—— 





you 
children’s education at School and Unive, | 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write fy 
quotations stating the ages of parent ay 


children. : 


| 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


' 


No Shereholders No Commissig 














A TOBACCO) 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY.| 


Tt is said you cannot | 
nowadays buy ‘Tobacco 


such as that of 25 or MIB} 
years ago. But that is | 
not so Dobie’s Four 


Square Matured Virginia 





: . : renuine old sty} 
packeis or 41b. silvered nus ee old style 
at 1/2 PER OZ. in case of quatty, possessing the | 
difficulty in obtaining Four sweetness of time. It is 


Square locally, wwite direct 
to manufacturers, enclosing lero: Sopa! 
money for quantity required, Virginia Jeaf, aged in 
or use 0 D. system. Pack. wood and cut from the 
age wi be seni ost free, ale ayc ¢ imione | 
*leace also enclose - . cake. Alway 3 2 CEnCioms 

address of your Tobacconist. nutty taste. Try it ia! 


air-cured, sun-dried pure 

















GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manirs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 | 
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THE “SPECTATOR” INDEX. 


The Halt-Yearly Index of the “ Spectator” 
(July to December, 1926) is now ready. 


A copy will be sent post free 
to readers enclosing 1s. in 
stamps to the Publishers, 


The “SPECTATOR,” 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, WV Mos Zs 
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COMPANY MEETING. | 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. | 


INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. | 


1927 TRADE OUTLOOK—D( AINIONS | 


AND COLONIES. 











Mr. F. C. Goodenough’s Speech. 


Ltd.. was held 
Hall, Cannon 


Goodenouch 


Jank 
(ireat 
Crauford 


Annual General Meeting of Barclays 
: 20th, 1927, in the 
Mr. Frederick 


THI 


, Thursday, January 
street Hotel, E.C. 4. 
(hairman) pre 
' The Chairman: My Lords, ! «dies 
eall upon the Seeretary to ri : | 
Certificate of the Auditors which ears at the foot of the Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Aecount that has been submitted to you. 

fhe Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the Meeting and the Report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co. 

The Chairman: My Le Ladies and Gentlemen,—-Is it your 
easure that the Report and Accounts be taken as read ? 

3efore | proceed to deal with the Accounts and with the general 
financial situation. | will refer to the changes which have taken 
oye a ror Board during the past year, t} rough the retirement 
of Lieut.-Colonel Alfred Gilbey, and the appointment (subject to 
> of the Shareholders) of Mr. Bertrand Yorke 
Bevan. 

Colonel Gilbey has resigned his Seat on the Board on the ground 
of ill-health, and his colleagues wish to express their regret at 
tirement and their appreciation 


i 
cided. 
Gentlemen,—T will 
of Meeting, and the 


and 


} . 
acd t Notice 


ar 


rcs, 


onfirmation 


the circumstances which led to his re 
of his services as a Director 

Mr. Bertrand Bevan was formerly a partner in the old Banking 
firm of Hall, Bevan, West and Bevans of Brighton, and in 1896 
1a Local Director of the Bank in our Brighton 


nt 


he was appoint: 
District. 

[| wish also to refer specially to the decision of the Director 
invite Mr. John Cauleutt to undertake the duties of General Manager 
of our new Dominion, Colonial and Overseas Bank. Mr. Cauleutt, 
epting that appointment, has relinquished the position of 
lanager of Barclays Bank, but the Directors wished to | 
the past, and also to ensure the 
institutions in the 
be an Advisory Director, in 





to 


In at 
a General } 


recognise h $ valuable services in 


between the 


closest. ¢ 


They the 


eration two future. 





re have appointed him to 





addition to offering him a seat on the Board of the Dominion, 

Colonial and Overseas Bank. A special knowledge of Overseas 
banking. as well as org: ability, is required for the new Bank, | 
and the Directors have had these two important considerations in | 


view in their appointment of Mr. Cauleutt. 


Prorit AND Loss Account. 


Our own Profit and Loss Account for the past year shows a net 
profit of £2,427. 162 3s. 3d., the increase on the previous year being 
due largely to the return which we are now receiving from the new 
branches opened, especially in the London area. } 

Sp aking generally, the high Bank Rate and the demand for 
Advances have been offset by the higher deposit rates and the 
great reduction in the turnover in the industrial areas owing to 
labour troubles. This falling off has been refiected in the London | 
Clearing House Returns, which show a reduction of £612 millions, | 
or 1.5 per cent., during the year, as compared with 1925. It is | 
satisfactory to note, however, that despite this general reduction, 
the figures of our Bank, both in the In-Clearings and in the Out- 


Cleari 


have increased; in fact, in number and amount, the 





handled by our Clearing Department during the past 
nths wer ger than in any previous year, 
aking full provision for all debts considered to be bad or 
id adding to the net profits a sum of £536,584 9s. ld. 
forward from December 3lst, 1925, there is a total sum 


£2,963.746 L2s. 4d... which we have appropriated in the 
1 in the Report, that is to say, £150,000 is put to 
Account, £150,000 is placed to reduction of Premises 
» ar have made an addition of £500,000 to the 
\ further £500,000 has been transferred to Reserve from 
ent Reserve, thus bringing the total of the Reserve Fund to 
£10,250,000 r £500,000 transferred from Investment Reserve 
represents various sums put to that Account in past years, which 
We think should be now added to the published Reserve. 





feserve 





Fund. 


Investr 





THe INCREASE Derrostts. 
The hale Peas 
compared with 
counted ir 


while Capital } 


IN 
shows a substantial increase in the deposits as 
year. Cash, Money at Call, and Bills Dis- 
about the same percentage to Deposits as before, 





st 


il has been increased by the sum of £265,845, through 
the issue to the members of our staff of that amount of additional 
( shares, under the powers eranted for that purpose by the 


Articles ¢ 


t (ssc ition. 


MoneTARY CONDITIONS. 
During the veayr the 


infh 


monetary position has been under the 





t se and other adverse conditions, and in consequence, 
the Bank of Ex gland Rate has been constant at £5 per cent is 
Compared t n average of £4 Ils, 6d. per cent. in the preceding 
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vear, other rates having been at 
Owing to the prosperity in America and the continued industrial 
activity there and th tion on the American Stock Exchanges, 
money from America has only been retained in the London Market: 
by offering exceptional rates. Coincidentally, the Continental 
Banks have been keen buyers of bills in the London Market, and for 
this reason, our high 3 


a correspondingly higher level. 


specul 


Jank Rate has been perhaps not so fully 

reflected in the market rate for bills as would otherwise have been 

the case. 
In the fa instalment 


e of adverse factors, we have had to mect the 


; of our Debt to America (amounting inthe year to about £33,000,000), 


and it is a cause for great satisfaction that, notwithstanding this, 
it has been possible to maintain the American Exchange at well 
above gold « xport point throughout the yreate: ] ut of the year, 
and further, it is most satisfactory that there has been no necessity 
to make use of the credit facilities agreed to be eranted to us by 


America for the purpose of maintaining the Exchange. 
There is no doubt t 


hat the purchase by foreign investors of British 
Securities has 


contributed substantially towards this res anc 
it shows the stronye tee ling of contidence abroad in the soundnes 
of British credit. 
increased 


It 
iit, 


There can be no question that this feeling has 

the re-introduction of the Gold Standard in April, 
1925, and the way in which the General Strike was handled in the 
early part of the year has also assisted. 


since 


London has been able to float many foreign loans during the 
year— partly for stabilisation purposes—and lately there has been 
a number of issues of internal loans by Municipalitics for the purpose 
of funding their norma! capital expenditure. 

Owing to these home and forcign demands and to the Gold ship- 
ments to Germany and the Continent, there was a strong expectation 


of even higher rates for a time, but this pros 
to the situation in America becoming easier and to the 


vomied, owl 





pect Was a 





linprovement 


in our gold position as compared with a year ago. It seems to be 
doubtful, however, whether, with the turn of the year, we can look 
for ease for any long period of time, as we have not yet experienced 
the full measure of loss inflicted on the country by the Coal stoppage, 
nor can we be sure that the recent demand for Gold for the Continent 


will not recur, and there may be greater activity in America. 

Much of the Gold which has been « xported has gone to Germany, 
the loans which she raised in America and the sale of coal and other 
forms of fuel having been contri Phe sale of coal to 
Great Britain and to foreign customers who normally buy coal i 
us has helped Germany very ¢« rable extent and | 


utory causes. 





to a ynsid 


| accentuated the very marked improvement which had taken plac 


her condition. 

The Report of the Agent 

the working of the Dawes Plan sh« 
which has been now completed, the 


in 
General fe feparation Paymen 
that in the second year, 


payment due by Germany 











1,220,000,000 gold marks (or, say, £61,000,000) has been made, 
out of which the sl for the Bmusa Hmpire for Reparat 
was 22 per cent. of the balance available after the deduction of 
certain prior charges. The proportion for Great Britain was ap- 
proximately £8,000,000. 

Tre OvtTLook ror TRADE. 

For the current year, the bad har s of fa t 
parts of the country and the fall in prices of farming stock l 
have an adverse influence on t] nternal purchasing } ot 
a large section of the community, while the stril have had i 
reaching influence in the reduction of internal purchasing | : 
which will continue for a long time, until the losses have been mad 

| good, 

The building trade, however, | been active. The sl ce 
houses resulting from the War has had to | made good In 
addition, many of the old residential neighbourhoods in th t 
of London have been re-bu or converted into shoy 
flats, and the carrying capacity of ¢ ral London, for 
purposes, has been greatly increased. The reduction in the | 
of small houses which followed the recent announcement that 
Subsidy would be reduced is a movement in the ht cline ! 

In any ease, this country still will have to rely upon ex; 
order to pay our debts abroad, whether such debts are di 
War or for food supplies or raw matenals or other necessa 0 
that there can be no hope (so far as our exports consist of manu 
factured goods) of escape from petition and from the f la- 
mental problems of costs of production and markets, 


I do not propose to refer further to the strikes, except t 
the experience gained from them shows how to att 
settle the difficult economic problems which have been ACS 
of the War. 

The general movement which has taken place towards stal 


tion of currencies and the return to the Gold Standard het i 
in certain countries of Europe should produce , 
conditions for Continental trade, and it is interest! 
a recent Report of the League of Nations has i 


more tave ra 
ny to 
ot auicat 
1925 the aggregate foreign trade of European countries, expressed 
in gold values, was about 1vU per cent. greater 
year. 

” We are still awaiting the on of the ag 
to the French Debt to ourselves, and until this step he 


than in the pres ; 


ratihcat 








it would seem impossible that France should know her true posi- 
tion. It is therefore not possible to form a detin nion WW hie 
may be the gold value of the Fr frat | tal ( 
ment are issuing a loan for tl | fim ey th 
floating debt, as a first step toward the \ t { 

The rapid recovery of Germany should lead t ater’ | 
of raw materials, especially those frot he Br Dominions | 
Colonies, which are of the kind she hieftly need 2 
should tend to improy ur own eXport trade ( tmany ba ‘ 
one of the best customers ot! w Dommnuions and ( 
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whilst she has been unable to buy freely from them, they, in turn, 
have bought less from us than they would otherwise have done, 
especially cotton and woollen goods and the products of certain 
heavy industries, which were the chief items in our Colonial trade. 
If Germany should require the help of the London Money Market, 
as she always has done, for financing those purchases, it would be 
of great benefit to our manufacturers that it should be granted, 
provided that it is done upon sound lines, because of the benefit 
which will accrue both to the Dominions and Colonies and to 
ourselves, 

On the other hand, the political outlook in China and the possibilty 
of her being affected by Russian influences, present a very grave 
outlook for Far-Eastern trade, which is likely also to be affected 
adversely by the fall in the value of Silver. 

The holding of the Imperial Conference and the clear definition 
which has been reached in regard to the important question of the 
status of the Dominions, confirming their political freedom, whilst 
they have reaffirmed their allegiance to the Crown, open the way 
for much closer ties, now that the fears of political constraint 
have been removed. 


Our Monetary System. 


A very important question will arise in regard to our monetary 
system, when the transfer to the Bank of England of the Currency 
Note Issue takes place, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Cunliffe Committee, coupled with the further recommendation 
of the Committee on Currency and Bank of England Note Issues. 
The latter Committee recommended that the restriction on the 
export of Gold should be removed at the end of 1925. This same 
Committee considered also that the experience necessary to enable 
the total Fiduciary Issue to be fixed should have been obtained 
by the end of 1927, and that the transfer of the Currency Note 
Issue to the Bank of England along the lines suggested by the 
Cunliffe Committee might therefore take place early in 1928. As 
a matter of fact, the free export of Gold was virtually resumed in 
April, 1925, and, therefore, the transfer of the Currency Note 
Issue to the Bank of England may take place earlier than the date 
suggested, although no definite pronouncement has been made 
as yet on the point. 

With the exception of the Currency Note Issue, our present 
monetary system is regulated by the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, which governs the duties and powers of the Bank of 
England in regard to Currency. 

Our system has had the great advantage of being largely automatic 
besides being free from Governmental control. The Gold reserves 
held by the Bank are diminished by the payment of our liabilities 
abroad and replenished by the payments made to us and by the 
raising of the Bank Rate, which serves firstly to check the outflow 
of Gold and secondly to attract foreign money for employment 
here. It also centracts credit here, through higher rates for 
loans, and helps to restore the Reserve of the Bank in relation to 
liabilities. 

Apart from the Fiduciary Issue, which gives to the Bank the 
power to issue notes against Government and other Securities 
up to £19,750,000 only, the currency of the country, as contem- 
plated by the Bank Charter Act would be Gold (subject however 
to recent legislation), token coin, and Bank of England Notes 
covered by Gold; but there are also the Currency Notes issued 
by the Treasury during and since the War, which are now required 
to have a backing of Gold or Bank of England Notes in excess of 
the sum of £246,000,000, which may be covered by Government 
Securities. The amount of the Fiduciary Issue, in the case of the 
Currency Notes, is limited in each year to the maximum Fiduciary 
Issue actually reached in the previous year, with the object of 
ensuring reductions of the fiduciary portion as far as possible, 
and also more cover, in the shape of Gold or Bank of England 
Notes, as time proceeds and circumstances permit ; but this scheme 
of reduction may be terminated when the existing Notes are taken 
over, as it is considered that the amount of the total Fiduciary 
currency required will have been then ascertained. At the moment, 
the ratio of Gold to the combined Bank of England and Currency 
Notes outstanding is approximately 38 per cent. 

The system existing under the Bank Charter Act is a very delicate 
piece of mechanism, and has worked perfectly for a great number of 
years, and no doubt we are indebted largely to its simplicity and 
efficiency that London has remained the centre for money, and 
that our invisible exports and financial earnings have been so large. 

The certainty of obtaining Gold when required by those who may 
wish to lend money from abroad has been an inducement for 
balances to be left in London in preference to elsewhere, and for 
the same reason, bills are more readily drawn upon London as the 
central point of exchange. 

The system is more especially effective not only because of its 
power to permit credit to expand, but also because of its power 
to contract credit without thereby causing undue difficulties, 
which is due to its inherent rapidity in effecting an adjustment. 


Tne Feperat Reserve System. 

Tt is often suggested that instead of the simple system which 
T have described, this country should adopt permanently a ratio 
system on the lines of those in operation in the United States of 
America and in Germany, and the Federal Reserve System of 
the United States of America has been quoted as a model which 
wo might well adopt. 

Phe Federal Reserve Banks issue their Notes against a backing 
of not less than 40 per cent. of Gold, the balance being covered by 
approved Notes or Bills of Exchange ; at the same time, they have 


to maintain a reserve of not less than 35 per cent. in Gold against 
their Deposits. This plan necessitates a larger total than is available 
of what we should consider ordinary commercial bills and, therefore, 








it is the practice in the United States for bankers, when makin 


advances to their customers against security, to take also 
Promissory Note. Broadly speaking, providing the Note js draw, 


for agricultural, industrial or commercial purposes, 
Bonds or Notes of the United States Government, and jtg maker 
exhibits a satisfactory balance sheet or statement of account 
his Note becomes eligible for re-discount and may serve, therefor. 
as backing for the Note issue. It is from this source that the bulk 
of the Bills against which Federal Reserve Notes are ‘ 
obtained. 

After the first 12 months of the War—the outbreak of which 


Or againg 


issued, jg 












_— 
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followed very shortly after the adoption of the Federal Resor, } 


System—there has been a large surplus of Gold in America, and 
the ratio system, therefore, as such, has not been for practic 
purposes operative. If, however, the surplus should entipsy 
disappear and the ratios become fully operative, Gold movements 
might cause monetary disturbance, since it would then be possible 
for the export of 40 dollars in Gold to involve the withdrawal y 
100 dollars in currency: and as currency is the basis of bank 
credit, there would follow still greater contraction of credit, 

Under the system of a fixed Fiduciary Issue, with the excog 
covered £ for £ in Gold, the withdrawal of £1 in Gold would tend 
to involve the withdrawal of £1 in Notes—instead of a possib)) 
£2 10s., as under the Federal Reserve Systein, and as might }y 
the case if our Notes were issued against a 40 per cent. ratio of Gold. 

The Federal Reserve System, so far, has proved successful jy 
the United States of America, but in my opinion, conditions here gp 
sufficiently different to justify the conclusion that it would no 
necessarily, or even probably, be successful here. 
our external trade is far more important, in relation to our toty 
trade, than is the export trade of the United States of America 
As a consequence of this, and of our position as an Internation, 
monetary centre; we are very liable to external demands for Golj 
For this reason, as lL have already mentioned, the rapidity wit 
which the Bank of England Rate will correct the position and th 
minimum of disturbance which it will cause are of undoubted 
advantage. 

Until our return to free Gold exports, the ability to releay 
Gold quickly with a minimum of contraction was of no practicg 
importance, and an increasing ratio system would, I think, hay 
provided a satisfactory bridge by which we could have returned 
gradually to our pre-War methods. It, however, is no longer 4 
question it was then—of a ratio system as a tempory 
alternative to no system at all, but of a ratio system as a per- 
manent alternative to the Bank Act of 1844. That 
seerms to be clear that it would be a mistake to make any per. 
manent alteration in the principles of the Act. The fact that w 
look to our invisible exports, which are largely due to our position 
es the chief International monetary centre, in order to adjust 
our visible adverse trade balance, which, in the past year, has reached 
a total of £465,000,000, is a conclusive reason for not taking any 
step which, through a change of systems, might jeopardise ow 
earnings. 

The world’s production of Gold is gradually increasing, and ther 
seems to be no reason why it should not continue to do so, at least 
for some years, so long as the level of prices and wages cloes not 
increase materially, so that there seems to be good ground for 
anticipating that our own Gold holding may increase, and it 
worth while mentioning that, notwithstanding the labour trouble 
which have been the cause of great loss of Gord to this county 
the holding of the Bank of England during the past year has grow 
from £143,000,000 in January, 1926, to £150.060,000 during t! 
present month, or an increase of £7,000,000 in the year,and possibly 
this may lead in the future to the total Fiduciary Issue bem 
capable of reduction by the Government placing itself in a positio 
to substitute Gold for part of the existing cover. In the alternativ 
if we could get Gold into circulation, we should add greatly to 
the strength of the country. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

It seems to me that with sound common sense on both side 
in industry and a fair amount of * give and take *’ between employet 
and employed, there should be new opportunities for the develo 
ment of our export trade, particularly the trade with the Dominion 
and Colonies, whilst with a favourable trade balance and wit! 
close co-operation between the Bank of England and the Reser 
Banks abroad—and especially those in the British Dominions 
we should certainly be able to improve our Gold position, without 
any material alteration in the old system. By these means, 
should not only develop our visible and invisible exports, but ¥ 
should also build up the solidarity of the Empire. 

I do not wish to hold out unduly sanguine expectations in regat 
to the future, but I think that there is definite evidence that th 
purchasing power of the world is increasing and, on balance, the 
factors which I have mentioned seem to be favourable. The pa® 
year has emphasized certain fundamental truths, the principal | 
which are the ever-increasing interdependence of industries, @ 
futility of strikes and lock-outs and the need for constant progr: 
in industrial organisation and equipment. If we have learn 
these lessons, then, in my opinion, the outlook to-day is mor 
promising than at any time since the War. : 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Before concluding my remats 


In this countr; 
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being 80, it 
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I feel that it is due to the General Management and Staff of th } 


Bank that I should mention our high appreciation of the Wé 
in which they have performed their duties during the past yea! 
often under very trying circumstances. I feel sure that it W! 
be as great a satisfaction to them that their good services # 
recognized, as it is to us to give expression to our recognition am 
appreciation. A Vote of Thanks to the General Manageme! 
and the Staff will be submitted to you at a later stage in the cou 
of our proceedings, 


TI 


Di 
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Waterman’s New Desk Stand 
wh EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Zainst Many professional and business men like to keep a pen and 


haking é 


Maker pencil for special use at the desk. To meet this ever- growing 
rount, § demand Watermans have devised a particularly neat and 
Tefore, effective Pen, Pencil, and Stand combined in one. Illustration 
© bulk (greatly reduced) shows the idea at a glance. The colouring 
hed, i i. wonderful. It is a rich red and black Ripple marking—a 


Waterman secret. 
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the in G reat Britain 
rat the . | 
ce, the [" IS NOT COMMON KNOWLEDGE, is nevertheless a fact, || 
mee that EN-TOUT-CAS Courts are now “e ing made throughout 
he pas the world. Scores of EN-TOUT-CAS Courts have been made abroad | 
cipal | \| recently. E} \. ron r-CAS English foremen and EN-TOUT-CAS } | 
ies th: } material bein from our Leicestershire Werks as far distant as | 

’ i} 13,000 miles 
progres: } | 
| Experts here know, and prominent rere. in other 
learné | countries now reali ‘that EN-TOUT-CAS Courts are | 
is mor | not only the most dit rable but give accuraic play. | 
TILDEN, in his book says:— 
emarss “ EN-TOUT-CAS i “THE IDEAL COURT.” | 
f of tl ‘ |} The Illustrations above are of EN-TOUT-CAS Courts made 4,000 | 
he wa miles from home. } 
st yeal | POST Book No. 67, with Special Supplement, from the SoLE MAKERS 
tee | FREE THE EN-TOUT- CAS C0., LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER. | 
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Other Foundation 
Can No Man Lay 


The following are the approximate numbers of scholars 
in the Sunday Schools of the countries named :— 


England and Wales ... 4,500,000 
Europe... os ..- 4,600,G00 
Canada _.... we ... 1,000,000 
South America ie sae 133,000 
West Indies ne iss 170,000 
Asia Aiea ves ..» 1,564,000 
Africa sc Pee 769,000 
Malaya and Oceania peo 950,000 

Total ... sae. 5 B 686, 000 


The Bible Society is not only the pioneer of cheap 
Bibles for Sunday Schools, byt also spends thousands 
of pounds in supplying poor schools at less than the 
catalogue rates, which are already below the cost price. 


No publishing house could afford to do this. The 
Bible Society is able to do it because of the subscrip- 
tions it receives. 


Increased demands and costs of production 
compel the Committee to ask for an increase of 
£40,000 in contributed income. 

Gifts will be gratefully received by The Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
Vest End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital £4,000,000 
Re rve Pund ° —_ asa aan eee £ 3.760.000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,000,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are 
description i ! through the 


5 tre ‘ u le 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


issued and banking business of every 
numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIGBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 
45,000 yds. Cretonne. 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 

Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 

Patierns Post Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON 








FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS) 
Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 
TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. THE cihaprsr AND 


MOST | 


SPECIAL NETTINCGS 
NEW TENNIS SURROUND 


Apply for new  IJliustrated 
Booklet giving his System of | 
Fruit Cultuie to 
Major C. WALKER, Dept. L, 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES, 














(DIABETES = 


Chieltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Heal:h Food Stores, or direct from the Sole 
Manulacturers 


Write for Free Booklet. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
. CHELTEN riAM SPA. 


t fi ee. 


Samples 1/-, ¢ 
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N 
\ EGYPT — ALGIERS — THE RIVIERA ' 
: Winter Season. ; 
Z 
- P&O 
» Us 
a and BRITISH INDIA Lines ff | 
y . 
a ’ 
x ‘- 
> > 
| 
: 
py 62uCill during the remainder of January § 
-s =6and in February dispatch from London § | 
% a. ne 2 ol ee ; , / 
. at intervals of a few days 22 steamers, f 
i of 9,000 to 21,000 tons gross register, } ' 
mm conveying passengers to Port Said for 
Vy} egypt, 9 of which will take passengers also 
f" Ps Dee po » Qos f Beane I, 
& for Marseilles (for the South of I'rance), 
Ry connecting there with the mail steamers to 9 
& . ; : 4 
. Algiers or embarking overland passengers §& | 
Wi «for Egypt. London to Port Said by sea 
Hm 26in 12° days; overland by the Bombay } 
i I:xpress to Marseilles, thence by sea, 5 days. fy 
mm =The “ Cathay ” (15,000 tons) from London, j 
— =6jan. 28, and “Comorin” (15,000 tons) §& 
(' from London, Feb. 25, will take passengers 
. to Algiers and Port Sudan direct. N 
4 » 
For Sailing Dates and Cabin Plans apply 4 
’ 
fH P.& O. HOUSE | 
{ 
= (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 
Ki 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
Y 5 
4 ‘ 
I AFPIS TIN Sn id bao Po ee oe eee 
j 
NOW IS THE TIME TO VISIT 
A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scenery. 
WEEKLY Regular sailings 
to EAST AFRICA 
ROYAL MAIL via SUEZ CANAL. 
7h Wee Also to 
SERVICE MADEIRA, 
TO SOUTH gion 
ISLANDS, 
AND EAST ASCENSION, 
ST. HELENA & 
AFRICA. MAURITIUS. 
UNION - CASTLE LINE. 
Head Office—3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Ageney—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL. 


“7 APPEAL 


support of our great Life-Boat Service. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 


To provide and maintain the Service 
Iricase send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
We neitl ask for nor rece ! 


‘ ve any 5 from the State. 
HALROWBY, 
‘I a-urer 


i 
GEORGE. F. SHE! 


4 etary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, Cc 





men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all who 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
generously in 5 : 
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i R strength, durability, 
‘ warmth, and a sheen 
4} and fresh appearance 
that survives hard wear 
| | mee ad peeececrnnnenscennennnnns , 
‘ and continual _ washing, F Ask your Out- | 
, . LUVISCA”’ Shirts, i fitter or Stores } 
: i to show you the : 
L Pyjamas and Soft Collars : Newest Patterns. H 
y semain unequalled. ——___——Neeennsennesnnnnansnnace i 
| 
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} 
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4 a 
1 | PYIAMASz Sora Z Zi 
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; d economical wear. <A2 o” Go 
‘ . Mea ‘ 
4 ty in obtaining LUVISCA’ “< |e on agenygcll 
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THE COMFORT OF 
A WARM HOUSE. 


Your entire home can be Heated 
without Pipes or Radiators. 


The entire house from ground floor 
to attic can be flooded with the 
genial temperature of June through- 
out the severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K. and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 


Will burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twic2 daily. 


Installed complete in a few days 
with no dishgurement at cost of 
approximately £120/140. 


Write or call for Booklet and list of Onepipe 
installations. Only address—- 


INTERNATIONAL 
ONEPIPE HEATER, LTD., 
11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W.1 


CPhene: Victoria 4383, 0824). 
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Virginia Cigarettes No 
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is PLAYER’S NO. 3 


N°%3 
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quality makes! oa 


N° 10 fr 8d. 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS N°3 


ZO for 1/4. NS 


—————— 


N%S 
N%S 


re) 


\-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- N°S 


N°%3 
N°%3 
N°%S 


No JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. No 
N° Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N° 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 086 
Series discounts : 24 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 1 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


bine. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


——!2 





24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


Londo by W.C, 3, 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





FOR SALE, 
GESTETNER DUPLICATING 
complete with accessories, 
NEW MAY, 1926. 
In perfect condition ; £35. 


MACHINE, 


A 


Vox 1507, the Spectator Otlice, 13 York Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C.2. 





W ELL-BUILT MODERN COTTAGE FOR SALE 
Two good bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, bath- 

quict situation and sunny outlook. 

Apply, 


room and garage ; 
Gias and electric light ; suit couple or two ladies 





&c. 


EXHIBITIONS, 





OYAL ACADEMY. 

Exhibition of 

FPLEMISH and BELGIAN ART (1300-1900), 
Open till Mareh Sth, lu--o (sundays excepted), Is. 6d. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





— WOMEN'S (DIOCESAN) TRAINING 
a ATED 


ILLEGE, 


Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
this residential College for the training of teachers. 
(Number of students, 160.) Must be an Honours Graduate 
of a British University, end a Churehwoman who will be 
loyal to the tradicion of the College, Experience in 
‘Teaching and Administration essential. Present salary 
£600 per annum with residence, Duties to begin Septem- 
ber ist, 1927. All applicat.ons rust be received not later 
than February 5th. For further particulars and form of 
application apply immediately to the SECRETARY at 
the College 





Kx ING’s COLLEGE CHOTR SCHOOL,CAMBRIDGE, 


The Council of the College will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a HEAD-MASTER of the Choir School, 
who will be required to take up his duties at Easter. 
Candidates should apply for information to the Provost, 
King’s College, Cambridge. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Choir School.” Applications caclosing testi- 
monials should be sent not later than January ‘25th. 





PAL EBESTPIN KE. 


DIRECTOR OF ANTIQUITLES REQUIRED. 

A vacancy has occurred in the post of Director of 
Antiquities in Palestine. The Duties of the Director 
include the administration of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties and the Government Museum, the supervision of 
excavations conducted by non-otticial persons and bodies 
and the conservation of historical monuments in the ter- 
ritory. The salary of the post, inclusive of allowances, is 
ZE1L.300 per annum, end in certain circumstances the 
post is pensionable. 

Persons with experience of Near Eastern Archaeology 
and the conservation of ancient buildings who desire to 
present themselves as candidates for the post should 
communicate with the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Colonial Office, Downing Street, S.W. 1, before 
March loth next 


rR” Al 


The POST of SECRETARY is now vacant. Salary 
offered £200 per annum. Applications (with evidence 
of qualitieations) and inquiries should be addressed, by 
letter, to THE SECRETARY, ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY, 74 Grosvenor Street, W.1, not later than 
danuary 2Jth, 7 





ASIATIC SOCLETY, 


we 
Woe. 





SHORTHAND TEACHERS COURSE. The Central 
i’ Employment Bureau tor Women provides a tho- 
rough practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORT- 
HAND and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for 
Vitman’s and the Incorporated Phonographic Society's 
Diplomas.-— Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, WLC. 1, 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
. | LOOD AND ITS MYSTERIES,” by Mr. Robert 
King. Thursday, Jan. 27th, at 3.45: and “ Powers 


Within Ourselves,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m.,in 
the Green Salon, 40 Chandos St., W.C. Adm. ts. 





EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
ECONOMY, All Domestic 
Science subjects taught Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School, 


| ee RNE.- THE 
4 OF DOMESTIC 





INSTITUTE COL- 


ee ceee” EDUCATIONAL 
GROVE HOUSE, 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss KE. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Joard of Education apply to the Secretary. 


OUTLOOK IN MUSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

FLORENCE PERTZ, pupil of Oscar Beringer and 
Professor Barth, Berlin, and HELEN GOUGH (Mrs. 
George Shee), pupil of Maurice Sons, Seveik, and Emile 
Sauret, RECEIVE PUPILS at the Wigmore Studios, 
for Solo Piano, Sole Violin, Ensemble (Chamber Music), 
Harmony, and History of Music. Harmony Classes under 
the direction of Mr. H. ©. C. Moule, Mus. Bac. Pupils 
can take a course in any one subject, or in all, Inclusive 
Fee for the whole course with one solo instrument, 15 
Gns., with two, 22 Gas. Full particulars on application 
to the Wigmore Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


TPHE WIDER 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7“ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 


Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
Syrs. Fees £165 a year.—-For prospectus apply Secretary. 





| | that atacand OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF THE POLAR REGIONS ” will be given 
by Mr. FRANK DEBENHAM, O.B.E., M.A. (Tutor in 
Geography and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS, LONDON (Houghton Street, Aldwych. 
W.C.2), on FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 4th, 11th and 


Isth, at 5 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Dp" CHELTENHAM. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 
+80 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 144 years on 
-tly Ist. Special exhibitions each term for Sons of 
Clergy.—Apply P. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master. 








CLOSE SCHOOL, 





| "ELLY GOLLEGE, TAVISTOCK Magnificent 
NX buildings, beautiful situation, 340 fect above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor, Preparation for Universities, Ser- 





vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College) 
AGDALENE COURT, BROADSTAIRS. — Prepara- 


A) 


site, six acres ; 
Common Entrance, 


tory for 25 boys for Public Schools. High, open 
special attention to health and work for 
Hi. H,. C. Buckley, M.A., Cambs, 





DARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon.— 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth. Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. 
Special attention given to health and food. Holiday home 
arranged.—Apply, the Principals. 
t UEEN’S College, Taunton.—For details re Entrance 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman, M.A. 
(ex Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Lieut. Commr. R.N.). 














JEADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. -- Head- 

\X Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. (late sixth Form 
Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. Leaving 
Scholarships inelude two of £100 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. L7 Particu- 





Fees from £75-£81 per annum,— 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open SCHOLAR. 
I SHIPS for boys between the ages of 12 and 14, 
on March Ist next, value from £00 a year downwards, 
will be awarded by Examination, beginning March Ist, 
1927. Boys examined at Rossall and in London. 
Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





Se COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathtarnham, Co, 
h Dublin. Public school (C. of E.), Sister foundation 
of Radley College. Situation unrivalled tor health and 
beauty on the Dublin mountains nr. Kingstown Harbour. 
Fees £100 perannum, Scholarships. Apply the Warden. 


———__ 


] OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, 
Girls and yg». § 
ml 


duality and strength of purpose, 
Boys. 


Fees are moderate. 








——— 


a 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE—< 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A 


ling: 


Boarding Schoo) 





Cultivates indy. W 


AND COLLEGE § 


girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory g, | 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls | _ 
18 years ot ave. Escort provided from Loudon, (y 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle eran 
of gt ag OXHEY LANE,  WATFop $ 
Principal, Miss WALLIS Private Resides 
School for Girls, Tele: “ Wattord 616.” a 





J ERSEY LADLES’ COLLEG E,—Head. Mistress: y, 
e Wainwright, M.A., London. Public Boarding 
Day School with Preparatory Department, } 
preparation for University Examinatious. Fees yoy, 
ate. Climate specially suited to delicate or Col 

children, . 





1 INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIR 
4 SURREY. 





Bracing climate. Good education 


Ls, HINDER, | 


Head-Mistress : Miss R. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. 





ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE 
M THREE BRIDGES, Sl 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 


$$$ 


WORTH Pani 
SSEX, 


SCHOOI 


Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, WA 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e,, ay 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev, A. G: Sie 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 4 





( VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr, Qyy 

moor, N. Staffs. Charming country residence, ¢ 
it. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers, Princip 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kix 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALIN 
LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820),—Boartiy 
School for Girls 11-19 Standing in own grounds 


nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 





ee HATFIELD, HERTFORDSH! 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 
With SPECIAL PREPARATORY 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped § 
suildings. Large staff. Easy access to Lond 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW 

YT. HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH Boarding § 
h for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situat 
Entire charge if desired. Principal——Miss Wheeler 























T Hk GLEBE HOUSK, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
l'reparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 





W EST Buckland School, North Devon.—600 ft. 
amid healthy surroundings; trained Nurse. 
Accommodation for 200 boarders, playing fields 10 


acres. Head-Master Rev. b. C. Harries, M.A., ex-Public 
School man, modern curriculum, preparation for 
Universities, Services and Professions. O.T.C. Con- 
tingent; Fees moderate. Next Term commences 


January 17th. Apply Head- Master. 





f. RENE H, GERMAN, SPANISH. ITALIAN, RUS 





+ SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTC can be 
levrned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records Perfect: accent and 


intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 2t-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. 1.) Telephone : Chancery 7638 9. 





I BKLIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL for little Girls and 
Boys in the country. 15 acres. Highly recom 
mended by parents. Moderate fees.—-Colone!l and Mrs, 








Windham, Arlesey Bury, near Hitchin, 











1) PARTMEN : 


| 
\W Bee a rR a 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
(COllege Road, Bournemouth) 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A,, DD. 
Principal: Miss M. Davir, B.A. London 
The Schoo! stands in its own grounds of 10 ac 
acing Bournemouth Hay Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from the Principal 
W ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.¥ 
Secondary School. Girls’ Brdg. and Day Se 
U PLANDS SCHOOL, &t. Leonards-on-Sea. - 
Church Education Corporation offers two 
Scholarships (senior for girls under 15, and junior w 
13) of £40 and £30 respectively, for entrance Septem’ 
1927. Lasi day of entry for examination, March St 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 34 Deus 
House, Westminster, Loidon, 8.W. 1. 
CONTINENTAL 
H EIDELBERG, Bergstrasse 85.— Young Haglish 
received at Prof. Dr. Kloss. English retert 
WITZERRLAN D. - Lausanne, Lutry, (hat 
s Bienvenue First-class finishing school for a 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science Sum 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort Iroa 
to London. - Principals Mmes. Kuffer 
oe — ——_———— —— a 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





PVICE ABOUT 
f CONTINENT 
MENTS, DOMESTIC 


SCHOOLS AT 
id= TUTORS’ 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 


HOME or on! 
ESTABLIS 


given free of charge by MESSRS, GABBITAS. THRID 


London, W. 1 


Agents. 


16 Sackville Street 
Educational 


& CO., 
Regent 


oss 


with nearly all School Principals in the eountry 


will also be glad to supply information about establs 


Felephor 
Established 1* 
Messrs. Gabbitas. Thring & Co. are personally acquailt 


. 








ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Woo 


Agriculture and Horticulture 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


NO CHARGES WH 
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Bound Books, 
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of the Lit« rary 


J. & E 


350 OXFORD STREET, 
By Appointment to His 


Children’s gives 


Va 


"Phones 


eee ND FNIRSY 


I IGA 


illustrated booklet 
New Books, 
Second-hand, 
interesting 


Service 


BUMPU 


LONDON, W.1 
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oLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for ITER ARY Typewriting carefully promptly exeented, AV ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
G' nO MY and ALL EXAMS, ¢ LERGY RECEIVING AMSS. 1s. peri 00 words : ¢ urbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— » assured. Up to 73, per th pinned oa 
DD ARM ee BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL | Miss N. MeFarlanc (C), 44 Elderton Ra., Westclitf-on-Sea. | Vuleanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum 
DELI > PUTTION Meser I & J. PATON —eet OP ean aR AR ae RSC A Cash or offer by return Mt offer not accepted, parcel 
CARE up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and MS E. BER MAN. ‘ rorthand, Tyr wr ting, returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
oF COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, rra nsfations 2 Rupert St., Pic c idilly. Ger. 1737. | Silver Jewellery or otherwise). Satisfaction 
will D PAREN rs by sen sng {free of PUNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories - pe aa ed by th le firm: S. Cann & Co., 694 
poe] t nd trust ort # nform . &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus te larket Street, Manchest r. Estd. 1859, 
The aw i} preferred, an Tough idea of | Ronald Massey Victoria Street, London, S.WoI ee eee " 
fees should be given.—J. « J, Paton, Educational Agents, | ————————__— _ C (OCKROACHES — quickly ured = by Blattis, 
143 Cannon Str & 3 1, EC. 4 _ PEWRITING,.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon guaranteed scientitic remedy, stood test oi 0 
oT copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness curacy ins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., post free from % 
Pe >a ' , n anc ruaranteed.—Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane,s.w.12 Warths, 473 Crook re KR Shettield ; 
WS AND TUTOR R formation and | #uaran 4 4 J 2 ; i . 
S' po wt concerning the most > establishments Boots Branches, Stores. ver sizes for 
oe n fre arge to parents stating the , wy Wer rates, 
an ae See sek, tax of wen, Toads HOTEL DIRECTORY — a 
oa i m of fe &e.) to Messr ruman & De». } AYE’ pbs y Eau de ( ne. 60 vears’ 
poe tay itd, Si \ t GL Conduit Street aS. BOURNEMOUTH HYDVKO Visitors tind Hotel _ Tep alien. Prive list free. Cash on delivery 
—_— ga 1. Telephon rd 3272 (2 lines). Comforts with baths and other advantages of a | Setvice.—F. G. DR FAYE, Perfumer to the Queen, 
publishers { “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide | Hydro at rate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. Only address, David Place, St. Helier, Island of Jersey 
on™ } st free 33 Paes eer os —_—_— — — 
to Schools in exis l , t i ire ae Ho! CONSTANCE. Bee “i GATE 
— = ————— 23 LANCASTER GATR, LONDON, W. 2, I pt Sasabianah meardices ‘Ge ogg 
seme _ Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park, t sem : ‘ * a , 4 
uk \TE TUII ION, &c. Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished, the eee ceme r ents , Pr a 
———- - ——-- rd Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night’ Porter, P gon potes, nd 6 1 wae 
LOcUTION.— Mr. ¢ HAS. SEYMOL R Terms from 35 gus. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day per sould oe ons Sp dai - Or 
Ue hes PUBLIC SPEAKING (Fluency and Ideas), *Phone : Padding ton 6178. (Manag | 13 Yor vent. Garden. London. WC. 2. with 
¥ rHIN Studio, 01 Strand WiC. ee—_?..\"”7[——~ —- , os Sgr . 
Vorr CULTURE, 4 a 5 mats RRR WW AS NVERNESS ate Hotel. Charniing situation over ren itta : I y .. tesday of eac 1 week Dis ounts 
an ; BENDI XEN. B.A.. Hons looking Riv Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating 10 y~ } insertions 5 o%y for 135 7}"%o for 26; and 
I Mies WATLING. B.A.. Hons garage. Spec. Boarding Terms.—Apply ; Manageress. | ad ecile oe 
Miss TURNER, B.Se., ALKA a Te ig aS ag oe | VE OVR ow OOKP eas 
nd staf coach tor Entrance and other’ University ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the | I gg eS ao bade gr ene 5 niche Rane te 
oes elgg n studer only. Interviews | 24 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First Class | 4 prctie ad on ot ae Dieta A gaa esopense, domsngetes 
Examinati pom “ . bieseaiiattinn Artistic and original work from £2 2s npecunane ent 
‘yee. Wed.. Thurs., at 3 p.m., or by appointment. } Temperance Hotel, Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance | free aney i Wart ere “ie Wo 
_— 66 Baker Street, W. 1. Maytair 3797. } from &s. 6d. per night. Tele. ‘ Thackeray, London.” | — pic Se sis 22, Manila cM Meee tiins Bike —s 
= esate \ ATLOCK.—Smeuley's—the Leading Hydro. Est. Ho, tO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Woo 
FINANCIAL, 4 1853. 260 bedrooms, Supreme for comfort, Farming. , Price, Is 1 Vacan ies Pupils rhe 
F pleasure and health Prospectus, Manager S.H. Lady Rachel Byng, Ki Mead, Winkfield, Wiisisor 
ae bs era ir vet Le ee - - ————__-—— 
NCOME TAN tva 8 epayments claimed, PEFORMED INNS Ask tor Descriptive — List Iss MANN buys) Discarded Garments rs 
returns prepared expericneed accountant Box L gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the NI Jewellery Gana offer = P.O enggee ‘Gn 
1405, Spectator ( York Street, Wi4 , People’s Refresiiment ouse oviation, Ltd parcels seut Fern House,” Norbiton, Surrey 
= = —— = P.R.H.A., Ltd., St 193 Regent St., W. 1. ; : : : a a 
- e SS See ; 
POR THE TABLE, ¢ A RESTPUD | HOLIDAY, | DEVON.—Spacious OT apc ll Pau te PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
— — = — } ri tr ouse large ware ine ig e al KIMMIS ¢ 5 il , le iu ii 
“3 LOAF 1 , 1 Flour has tl} | rive r grote th rae a gags a . ts ie tam } persona for | ou by expert Knitters trom thi re sal sang 
Ff made fror r Storie mnie lo has the » cou . © eceived, HT oes le ‘ RIChS nen 
A sunny n colour of the wheat. Pure Stone- | from o00s., perm, from 4 Box 1344, Spectator. r y she Nv , oe ler wp rit m. a = — 
. , , ; } postcard Lor OOKlet b) 5,24, i. usm, 
ground and Whole Meal Flour, 7 Ibs j., postage 1s. |] —————— oo | Mid-Ve il, Shetlan a. 
ha or small rant is aby : 
Grewhurst Milling Ce Loxwood, Sussex, MISCELL -ANEOUS : eee aa ears 
= : “ ns | cnn — Scuntakaeee R! rris and Lewis Tweed Anv length cut. Pat, 
TELSH MUTTON Hd.-y abt. SI Is. 5d. per | LL ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY The gloric big | 2 Rice i mes St. Tweed Depot 246, Stornoway, Seotland, 
\W m2 bt. 7 s.. 1 id. per Ib Cream } 2 wok for every amateur photograpl It is th — — _ 
Cheese, Is. Gd. pet ! post paid d ys. iJ hk Jo doPha pra phic {lat for 1027 S50 Rees LACT YOUGHAL! Beautiful Lrish Needle- 
Glasfryn ! ( og, 4 arvonshit pages, All the latest in apparatus, plat filins t & point and other hand-made laces, Hand ke rehicis, 
"i = } What . Reflex will do, with remark pietures. Keepin | fichus, irettes, bridal veils, cottas, lares, ts ths, 
eu j your Snapshots Easy Methods of Trimming, Mounti ete ( ' Iver, and Wedding Gifts. Direct from the 
GARDENING and Praining Bidgets of Practical Hints Pictorial | La ! , Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, Cork 
Gravure Supplements, A marvellous two shillings’ worth |- . ee papuntnamanita - 
yrs ee dined | Lom pho phic dealers and bookstel Henry | SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e 
oa ang Pt nd Rockery stone direct | Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Publishers, 24 Wellington Street, | Mendes Wenbeckured Patiery: beatified 
{ ) Sin ind athe £e at | we ! : 
fron Quart Basie J t i . : - ‘. a trand, W.C. 2 | colourings; big protits, Customer writes :—" Pottery 
price K ey SUorre : hua re Oper — > — “i ™ — — |} was much admirea and sold out b nything else."—~ 
= _- = tA SA Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “3, id, Sussex, 
A Costut new by jeewce ‘ a ent. aniale a kris — 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. our expert ta ace | 
— ———— free during turni © list I Y TAMPS Wanted, old collect ¥] 
KAN t \ \rt caru While nd = gar t Pur u Ss or on covers Submit, st t 
7: \ l t Institute | ¢ Turn s Koad, | varieties for sa 100-page catalogue eC. % 
(Dept. & 13 . s.\ N. 16. W |} Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
j ae aaa ‘ . . — , = = = 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JANEAR ! oth VIRGINIA VALLI and JOHN 
STt ART. n “THE PLE ASI RE GARDEN "; BEBE DANIEI S, 
WARNER BAXTER und FORD STERLING in ‘** MISS 
BREWSTER'S peerage f ete NI , ICT 
JANUARY sth “th 1ADY CHRISTIANS and XENIA INSURANCE ? 
DESNI rHE W Al 'Z DREAM” from the Opera by Oscar 
Straus “WITH CHERRY KE ARTON IN THE JUNGLE,” with 
Ch vy Keart ! 4 i Loeturer te e 
anna Miecceatst or THE PRUDENTIAL 
: . OF _COURSE 
| 
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SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


daily 





BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR 


the resources of the 


help, nct only to 


and orphans 


called upon for 


en, but to many widows 


1d sailors and to aged and distressed 
funds are low, Will you help? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Witirams Deacon’s Bank, Lp, 
3 E. MAUDE, Esq. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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e ° e | 
Cambridge University Press | 
| 


Catalogue of the 
Me€lean Collection of 
Greek Coins 
(Vitzwillian Museum) Volume IL. 

VA 


Roval 8vo. 


By S. W. GROSSE. 


With 157 « itlotype plates 
£> 53 net. 


Thi vol Line deals with taat part of 
the Collection which comprises the Coins 
‘ the Greek mainland, t \ecean 
ist od 1 ¢ 


\leamenes 


rd the establishment of the Classical 
Type in Gresk Art 


ii Sr CHARLES WALSTON, 
litt D. Php 
With IS illustrations Crown Ato. 
35 net 
Sir Charl Walston maintains that 


1¢ turning point in the establishment of 

» classical type in Gieck art is to be 
in the period 475-450 u.c. and 
in the Western Pediment of 
» Temple of Zous at Olympia, the 
\ f Vk imenes. 


ork me wsreek sculptor, 


Lilioram Hortulus 
Ry C. HW. CARLAND. 
Pott 4to. 

M: Garland has 


hundred E.nglish poems, old and modern, 
The Pnelish occupies 
s, the Latin the right- 


7s Od nit 
translated over a 
into Latin verse. 


the left-hand pace 
hand 


The Social Revolution 
In Austria 
By C. A. MACARTNEY. 
8s Od net. 


Crown 8vo. 


An impartial survey of what Austrian 
Socialism ts, what it has ittempted, and 


what accomplished 


Sir JOHN 


The 


announces the publication of 


An Introduction to the 
Theory of Perception 
By 
HERBERT PARSONS, 
CBE... DSc, FRE S... PRS. 


With 71 text-feures. Royal Bvo. 18s net. 
Cambiidge Psychological Library. 


An Economic History of 
Modern Britain 
The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 
By J. H. CLAPHAM, Liti.D. 
With 8 plates and diacrams. 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


“ This book is the ripe preduct of the 
life's work of the leadine 
historian at Cambridge. It is a work of 
massive learning, clear intellect, and 
sane, mopartial judements.” 

G. M. Treveryan in The Observer. 


economic 


Our Early Ancestors 
An introductory study of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic, and Copper Age cultarss in 

l.urope and adjacent regions. 

By M. C. BURKITT, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.C.S. 
With a frontispiece and 31 plates. 
Crown 8vo. 7s Od net 


“As the study of early man has been 
hampered by the use of an excessive 
variety of names from different types of 
cultures, this lucid and workmanlike 
textbook is welcome. It is suitably 
illustrated and each chapter has a list of 


authorities 1 Spectator. 


Vom deutschen Geist der 
Neuzeit 
Fine Einfthrung und 
Kine Auswahl 


Outlines of Modern German Thouglit 
with [lustrative Specimens of German 
Prose. 


Selected by 
WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, PhD. 
Crown 8Bvo. 4s Gd. 
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The Saint-Simonian 

Religion in Germany 

A study of the Young German 

Movement. 
Bv EF. M. BUTLER. 

With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 2Is net. 
Miss Butler traces the spread of the 
doctrines ‘of Saint-Simon, the founder 
of French Sccialism, in Germany and 
notably among the School of writers 


called the Young -Germans;: Heine, 
Laube, Gutzkow, Mundt, and W einbarg, 


After Many Yeurs 
A tale of experiences and impressions 
gathered in the course of an obscure life, 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 
The Author recalls the impressions of 
a long life in which, he writes, “I have 


seen changes in parts of the 
country so striking and significant that | 


7s Od net 


Sev eral 


venture to record them in the form of a 
narrative.” Elis “reminiscences of Cam- 
bridge, which greater part 
of the book, begin just about the time 
when Leslie Stephen's Sketches leave off, 


n 
occupy the 


A New Theory of 
Dante’s Matelda 
By R. B. HARROWER. 
Crown 8vyo. 2s 6d net. 


Forest, Steppe, and 
Tundra 
Studies in Animal 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND 
(Mrs H. H. Brindlev). 
With 8 plates, 8 text-figures and a map. 
Demy 8yo. 12s 6d net. 

The author describes in turn the 
tropical forest of South America, the 
Steppe, the Tundra, and the forest of 
Northern Asia, and in each case gives a 
general account of the animals, their 
relation to physical conditions, to plants, 
and to each other. 


Environment. 
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MAGIC! 


66 ° ° 9 
An Amazing Wireless Set 
The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play wherever 
you place it, indoors or outside . . . it will 

even play as you carry it about. 


This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with no earth wire, io aerial 
wire, no outside wires of any kind. The set 
that gives perfect reception instantly anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume from the Cone 
Loud Speaker embodied in it. 


The New “Super-Four’ 


1 1 
at } 


? 


tees-Mace was the first self-contained wireless set 
manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. The latest 
achievement, the new “ Super-Four” valve set, costs 
35 guineas. It maintaims the perfection of tone of the 


other models, but has a far wider range. 


The Rees-Mace laughs at space & bridges distance 
Daventry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly received 
at full Loud Speaker strength in London—even while 
2LO itself is working; short wave stations are received 
at extreme range. 
An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 
Rees-Mace sets will be sent post free on request. 


?, 3, & 4 VALVE MODELS THE “ SUPER-FOUR” VALVE 
16 GUINEAS TO 25 GUINEAS MODEL 35 GUINEAS 





“Take 2LO wherever you go.”’ 


The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 39a Welbeck St., W.1 











WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, Price 6p 











CONVINCING TEST 


"elbeck Street, W.1, 


appointment to suit your 
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Your Ideal 
Tobacco 


Do you like a full flavoured, cool, 
fragrant, smooth tobacco without 
harshness or bite? .... Then it’s 
a mellow tobacco you seek. Try 
Murray’s! Itis mellow—always has 
been—always will be. Since 1850 
Murray’s has been blended from the 
mellowest tobaccos, matured to 
mellow perfection. Men! Murray’s 
awaits your pleasure. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS), 
HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


formerly 


THE COLONIAL BANK 


with which are amalgamated 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFnicA, Limitep, 


and 


THE AXGLO-ESYPTIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


| 
|| UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN 
| RHODESIA. 








Capital Authorised £10,000,000 


Capital Subscribed £6,975,500 
Capital Paid up £4,975,500 | 
Reserve Fund ... £1,100,000 
Uncalled Capital £2,000,000 
Lonpon OFFIces: 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 29 Gracechurch Street, ! 


E.C.3; 37-39 King William Street, E.C.4; II] St. 
Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
Orner OFFices: 
LIVERPOOL—25 Castle St. MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agency)—44 Beaver Street. 
With over 400 Branches in 
British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape Province, Natal, Orange Free State, | 
British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East Africa, South-West 
Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Palestine and the Mauritius. 


M4 ‘ 
Viarbn s 


21 York St. 


The Bank acts as Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign 
Banks. 
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Fatherless!.... 


but not friendless, for the Alexandra 
Orphanage has befriended _fatherless 
boys and girls for nearly 169 years. At 
the School at Haverstock Hill three 
hundied little people, who have met 
with tragedy so early in their lives, are 
cared for and given a useful training 
under Christian influences. The annual 
cost of the School is £16,000, of which 
only £6,000 are assured. The balance 
of £10,000 must be raised by voluntary 
donations. 

Will you send a Gift to the TREASURER, The 
Rt. Hon. Lorp MarSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O., 
‘Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 4? 


ALEXANDRA 











Just Published. 





Franz Liszt: 
The Man of Love ; 
GUY de POURTALES 


Franz Liszt, the Great Musician, was also the great 
lover whose romances were the talk of Europe. ‘The 
successive grandes passions that dominated his life and 
inspired his art are depicted with fine understanding. 

Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Pharaohs 


| The 12th to the 18th Dynasties. 

ARTHUR WEIGALL 

Vol. 2 of Mr. Weigall’s great work. 

Illustrated. 21s. net. 
Send for a prospectus of the other works of Arthur Weivall, 
including WANDERINGS IN ROMAN BRITAIN, now in 


its $th impression. 


The Secretary of State 
STEPHEN McKENNA 











ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
Frep. J. Roginson, A.C.LS. 
73, CHEAPSIDE, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 


S r tar} 
O fic Se 


THE 
THE 


The second book in the trilogy entitled 


REALISTS, of which the _ first 
SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY. 


was 


7s. 6d. net. 
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